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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THe Lamp has 
provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely topics, 
supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the publication has 
maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, namely: 


1. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church to 
win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the Divine Center 
of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the Pope, as the Vicar 
of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to the 
Mission Cause, i.e., by the education and training of laborers to work in 
the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful to be mind- 
ful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THe Lamp. It can be done easily 


to subscribe. 


if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends 


The subscription price of THe Lamp is one dollar per year or twenty-five dol- 


lars for life. Single copies, ten cents. 


Remittances should be sent by post office or express money order, bank draft or 
registered letter. Please be careful to state what the money you send is for; whether 
. if is a, renewal, a new subscription, or a donation of some sort. 


ee? 
. > ¢ 


ft, their’ rétvért # unaccompanied by return stamped addressed envelope. 


‘.Corréspondeice +? Address editorial communications and subscriptions to: 


THE LAMP, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 








anuscripts—We accept no responsibility for loss of manuscripts sent to us, or 
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UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of 
Jerusalem I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as 
BRIGHTNESS, and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP. 

Isaias LXII, 1.” 
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THIS MONTH 


a» 


Our February cover presents us with a 
wintry impression of Graymoor. Snow blan- 
kets the original Saint Paul's Friary building, 
together with the Chapel of Saint Francis to 
the right. Father Urban, S.A., rejected sev- 
eral other prints to give us this one. 


The call of the Orient might well be con- 
sidered the theme of this issue of The Lamp. 
We are happy to present our readers with 
the full text of the sermons delivered by 
Cardinal Spellman and by Father Eugene, 
S.A., at the departure ceremonies for our 
friars who are now en route to Japan. 
“Marco Polo for Christ,” by Father Titus, 
S.A., indicates that we do not wish to neglect 
another and still more teeming mission field, 
which had a nucleus of faithful through 
Franciscan efforts seven hundred years ago. 


Monsignor Edward Hawks, now pastor of 
Saint Joan of Arc Church in Philadelphia, 
was a member of the Congregation of the 
Companions of the Holy Saviour, an Angli- 
can community, before his reception into the 
Church in 1908. He contributed articles to 
The Lamp both before and after his (and 
its) conversion, Conversant with Anglicanism 
as it exists in England, in Canada, and the 
United States, Monsignor Hawks depicts for 
us the ethos of the system and the prospects 
for its future. 


“Arise and Be Enlightened, O Jerusalem” 
s one response to the article of Theodore 
>. P. Vermilye on “The Dialog Mass” which 
appeared in December's Lamp. We are fully 
aware that its subject matter is highly con- 
troversial, and are printing it as an impas- 
sioned plea for one side in the current, an 
healthy, discussions on the vernacular prob- 
lem. The position of the Holy See can be 
summed up by a quote from Mediator Dei, 
the encyclical letter of Pius XII on the Lit- 
urgy: “ the use of the mother tongue 
in connection with several of the rites may 
be of much advantage to the people. But the 
Apostolic See alone is empowered to grant 
this permission.” 


Six friars will be advanced to the priest- 
hood at Saint Patrick's Cathedral, New 
York, on February 5. Your prayers for their 
perseverance and the fruitfulness of their 
ministry would be a highly appreciated gift 
_ them as they begin their priestly apos- 
tolate 











In reviewing the history of Christianity in the Land 
of the Rising Sun, one is compelled to note more than 
once that Mary, the Queen of 
LAND OF THE 
RISING SUN 


men and nations has taken an 


extraordinary interest in the peo 


ple of this island empire. It was 


on August 15, 1549, the feast of her Assumption, that 
the light of the Gospel first penetrated the shores of 
Japan in the person of the missionary Francis 
Xavier. Again on this some 1945, almost 


centuries later, when Japan was engaged in a bitter death 


great 
feast in four 


struggle, peace was restored to this people and to the 


world 
From cne point of view, the signing of the peace pact 
by the envoys of defeated Japan and the conqueror 
nations could be considered Japan’s greatest 
A NEW victory. Death and destruction has brought 
DAWN to the Japanese a new sense of humility 
never before felt by them and has paved 
the way for a new dawn. In the words of the man most 


responsible for this victory in the Pacific, General Doug 
las MacArthur, “this is God’s hour for Japan.” A hum 
bled nation and a more humbled people have come to 
see that Christianity and Democracy, working hand in 
hand, alone can bring true greatness to a country. They 
now realize, as never before, that their pagan gods and 
their deified state were of no assistance to them whatever 
in the sudden war in which they embarked against the 
United States and Great Britain 
in their religious consciousness which, it is to be hoped. 
they will speedily come to realize can be filled only by 
Jesus Christ. 


A void has been created 


A new era is opening in Japanese history. The course 
which this era will take is as yet undecided. Whether it 
will be Christianity or Commu- 


AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


nism in Japan, the future still 
helds in embrace. 
All indicate that the 
appeal. A great majority of the 
Japanese people feel that it alone has the solution to the 
world’s difficulties and it alone can establish world peace 
and Nevertheless the 
are extremely active, not only in their opposition to the 


her hidden 
rept yrts 


former has the greater 


prosperity. Communist advocates 


spread of Christian doctrines among the populace, but in 


their efforts to foment widespread discord in the civil life 


of the land as a means of retarding the return of tran- 
quillity so greatly desired by the Japanese people. Chris- 








tians, and Catholics in particular, have the duty as well] 
as the privilege to be vigorous in presenting the Gospel} 
message in this land which has been bedewed by the blood 
of martyrs for Christ 


An incident reported from the last war, which will 
place on the docks of Yokohama, demonstrates how im: 
perative it is for us to awaken tof 

OUR 
VITAL PART 


the realization of the vital part we 
can play in preserving world peace. 
A_ Japanese 
one of the Catholic missioners who was about to board 
the ex ship Asama Maru for repatriation. He up 
braided the missionary, not personally but because he rep- 


professor approached 
change 


resented the Catholic Church, whom this Japanese felt 
had failed his country. 


“You don’t take your own Faith seriously,” he said 
“T am afraid it is too late for us to change. We are now 
in a war to the death, and it is impossible to turn back. 
Some of us realize our terrible mistake 
be done about it now 


But nothing can 
All I wish to convey to you, as 
you are leaving my country, is that your Church could 
have prevented Japan from embarking on this unfortunate 
program of false and mistaken 
ideas. But I blame you, because you Catholics had the 
truth, and yet made little more than 


war, which is based on 


a gesture to bring 
it to our 60,000,006 people. I feel you have cheated us. J 
But I hope you will not make this same mistake again, in} 
any other part of the world.” 


The Fourth Centenary of St. Francis Xavier's coming} 
to Japan coincides with the revival of a new and greatf 
missionary era in the Church’s his 

We 


missionary endeavors in all parts 


TO REPAIR 
THE BREACH 


tory. are witnessing zealous 

of the world. Japan is by no means 
being neglected for a good percentage of the missionary 
personnel of the Church is being sent to this island em 
pire of the Pacific. These heroic men and women are find 
ing a fruitful soil for the harvest of souls. It is the soil 
tilled by the hands of Francis Xavier and watered by the 


blood of the martyrs of Nagasaki. 


Catholic missionary efforts in the Land of the Rising 
Sun need the prayers and sacrifices of our Catholic men 


and women at home. It is the least we can do to share§ 


in the missionary apostolate of the Church. It is a debt 
we owe to our Japanese brethren across the sea for with 
them we form one family under one God and Father. 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman speaking at the Departure Ceremonies at Graymoor 


“Go Qorth and Teach...” 


Od 


HERE are few events in the history of the Society 

of the Atonement which can surpass either in 

significance or in splendor the ceremonies which 
marked the departure of our first group of Friars for a 
foreign mission. Graced by the presence of our beloved 
Archbishop, Cardinal Spellman, these deeply moviag 
religious rites were held on Sunday, January 9th, 1n the 
Little Flower Oratory at Graymoor. The send-off given 
to the eight Atonement Friars who make up the foreign 
mission band was a memorable one and will long live 
in their hearts. 

The program for the Departure Day commenced with 
the celebration of a Solemn Mass in Saint John’s Church 
at Graymoor with both communities of Friars and Sisters 
assisting. His Excellency, Most Reverend Thomas J. 
McDonnell, Auxiliary Bishop of New York and National 
Director of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, 
presided in the sanctuary and gave a brief address fol- 


lowing the Mass. Participating actively as the ministers 


} of the Solemn Mass were the departing missioners them- 
selves, 





The highlight of the Departure Day was the arrival 
of His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of New York, 
in midafternoon. He was greeted by the Guardian of 
the Motherhouse, Father Thomas, together with the 
community and a large throng of lay visitors who were 
present for the departure ceremony. As His Emirience 
stepped from his car, he bestowed his blessing upon the 
kneeling crowd. A procession was formed in the parlors 
of the friary which was led by the crossbearer into the 
Little Flower Oratory. It was made up of Atonement 
Fathers, the visiting clergy, the ministers of Benediction, 
and His Eminence attended by deacons of honor. 

The Father General, $.A., officiated at the ceremonies, 
reading the Letters of Obedience which assigned the mis- 
sioners to their new field of labor in Japan, and then 
presenting one to each. The missioners then proceeded 
to the throne of His Eminence on the Gospel side of the 
santuary to render their obedience to him as Archbishop 
and Prince of the Church. The sermon for the occa- 
sion was preached by Father Eugene, $.A., who is Guard- 


ian and Novice Master at Saranac Lake, New York, and 
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in it he dwelt on the great historic occasion which the 
day’s solemnities marked in the light of the Church 
Unity vocation of the Society of the Atonement. His 
Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, officiated at Solemn Bene- 
diction, after which he delivered a brief address to the 
departing missionaries, their friends and relatives who 
were present. His Eminence spoke as follows: 

It is my privilege and my joy to be here with you, 
Friars of the and 


the graces given to us and the responsibilities assumed by 


Franciscan Atonement, meditate on 
us as some of our brethren leave to be the first to know 
the sacred experience of kindling the apostolic flame in 
a new field of missionary endeavor, Knights of Christ, 
fortified with the armor of Holy Orders, 
going forth to win a world of souls in fulfillment of the 
prayer in which each one of us, each day, simply and 
sincerely petitions: “Our Father Who Art In Heaven, 
Thy Kingdom Come!” 


Priests and lay-brothers, 


sacramental 


yours is a higher and even 


more sublime mission than was the call to the crusaders 
ot the 


the holy places sanctified 


medieval world for, while they labored to reclaim 
by the physical presence of 
Christ and sacred with memories of His sufferings and 
death, your great goal is to gain for Christ not earthly 
soil, but immortal souls. Yours is a fight not for earth, 
no matter how hallowed it may be, but for the Kingdom 
of God which is in man himself, and the sublimity of 
your call to crusade is evident from the weapons which 
Mother Church bids you to employ. They are not 
weapons of war that maim or destroy men’s minds and 
bodies but weapons of peace which break the fetters that 
bind the human spirit and release souls from the bondage 
Yours are the 
Truth, the 
breastplate of justice and the helmet of salvation. These 


of ignorance, falsehood, lust and greed 
weapons of the Spirit of God, the Sword of 


instruments of grace must be employed by you in the 
same way that a physician uses his scalpel, not to destroy 
but to teach, help and heal, as paganism, atheism and 
communism threaten to wipe out Christianity and civili 
zation! 

The world needs salvation and we are called to be 
saviours of the world. The world needs light and we are 
called to be apostles of light. 
which trembles in fear of more and worse warfare, we 


In a war-wrecked world 


priests and lay-brothers are called to be peace-makers 

yea called to be other Christs—to bring Our Saviour 
to a world whose redemption can be found only in and 
through Him. 
been necessary that those who preach a doctrine should 
live it, and if we, Catholic Crusaders, are to be effective 
in our good-willed, God-blessed crusade, we 


Never more truly than in our day has it 


must 
selves be holy-hearted and compassionate and forever 
wear the armor and use the arms of grace, which is the 
Charity of Christ 

Kings, Emperors and Dictators have sought and still 
seek to dominate the world by force, but the only arms 
that can, and by God’s mercy shall, hold the world cap- 
tive are the arms of Christ which once nailed to the Cross 


our- 


would now close in loving embrace and in a conquest by | 
charity hold forever captive by His Spirit’s grace the 
children of men. Charity that knows no barriers of race, 4 
class or social levels, charity that is truly Christ's love, 
must be the divine leaven working within our souls. In J a 
this charity rests our glorious opportunity for victory, 
salvation and peace midst godlessness, treacheries and 
greeds that threaten to engulf the world. 

My dear Crusaders for Christ, not only you to whom 





this afternoon we fondly and prayerfully say farewell 
is you are about to begin your mission to the Orient but 
to all who love and desire to serve the Lord there is a i 


great challenge and a glorious vocation, for never before J ; 





in the world’s fateful course have evil and the spirit of J 
wickedness more openly and more violently waged war J 
of God the 
history in which we live. And we captains and soldiers 


against the Kingdom than in moment 

in Christ’s army must engage in battle whenever and 
The 
vocations of priests, crusaders, shepherds of souls and 
faithful Christ 


virtue and courage and require us to build our spiritual 


wherever Christ and Christ’s Church are assailed 


followers of summon us to heights 


foundations deep down on the bed-rock of humility 
Yea, ours are God-graced opportunities to be Ambassa 
dors of Christ to the kingdom of souls even unto perse 
cution and martyrdom, just as one ambassador and saint, 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, in the 
Christianity, Christ 


Christ’s footsteps “in willing chains and sweet captivity” 


very first century of 


represented and gloriously — trod 
to prove his love of God through the merciless but mighty 
medium of the Wheat of Christ,” 
he said of himself, and in these few words potent with 


Zealously, 


tirelessly, he worked to defeat godlessness and the godless 


martyrdom! “I am 
tragedy, this hero-martyr foretold his doom 
but soon he was rooted out, arrested, brought before the 


Emperor, accused of violating an imperial edict, ordered f 
chained and taken to Rome, there to become food of] 





wild beasts and a spectacle before his people. Thus did 
A th f The \ 
he foresee himself ground by the teeth of wild beasts in| 





the Roman Coliseum, ground to grist as is wheat prepared 
witness 


to become a Host of Christ! All this he saw, yet he marked 
begged the Christians of Rome to make no attempt t of Chr 
save his life, for he gloried in his sufferings in imitation of Fach 
his beloved Master, Who was Himself the first to sufferf) of St. | 
blind and violent hate at the hands of sin-loving, God weaker 
hating man. them v 

No greater love than this can any man have for Christ to breal 
yet such love each of us should emulate to save his owt be prep 
and civilization’s soul. Today, followers of Christ are defense 
faced with equally vicious persecution as they refueP for we . 
to do the bidding of malicious, anti-Christian nations and) of His | 
men. Then a Roman Emperor, flushed with power, de reminde 
creed that Christians must submit to the worship of idol so must 
atrous gods, and he who refused to offer such sacrifice} and do: 
faced the penalty of purgings, persecution and death Sacrifice 
Nations and names have changed, but the penalty remains} of hein 
the same for those who, in defiance of tyrants, refuse t grains c 
deny their Divine Master, and valiantly persevere to beat be gath 
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The Very Reverend Father General, S.A. center, with the Friars of the Atonement assigned to the mission field in Japan 


] 


witness to the Sonship of God. They, too, are seized and 


marked for mock trials, destined to become the Wheat 
of Christ 

Each of us must courageously follow in the footsteps 
ot St. Ignatius to spiritualize and strengthen those souls 
weaker than ourselves, endow them with hope, inspire 
them with faith to face the persecution that 


to break into full fury even as centuries ago. We must 


threatens 


be prepared fearlessly to fight with passionate love in 
defense of Him, who fearlessly died in sacrifice for us, 
for we are the Wheat of Christ! 
of His priests, “you are 
reminded them that 
so must we ever remember that spoiled wheat is valueless, 
and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. And if we are sincerely desirous 
Christ’s Mystical Body, 


be consecrated and hereafter to 


Yet even as Christ said 
the salt of the earth,” and then 


the salt must not lose its flavor 


deteriorated hosts cannot be used for 


of being members of living 
grains of wheat here te 


be gathered in God's everlasting granaries, then must 


we prepare for sacrifice. “What is demanded?” you ask 
Christ Himself answers: “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross daily and 
fellow Me.” 

As you, my dear brothers in Christ, go forth to find 
your places beside other soldiers of Christ in mission 
fields there will be imprinted in your hearts and your 
works these powerful, prayerful words: “O God Who art 
Truth, make me one with Thee in everlasting Charity!” 
In the Holy Name of God, Whose other name is Charity, 
never will there be a human being in whom you do not 


You will not look 
down upon the fallen, but you will kneel beside them, 


find God's image reflected in his soul. 


reach out strong and tender Christly hands and raise 

them from their depths. You will gently lead the pagan 

from his godless ways and the sinner from his selfish ways, 

as with the charity of your hearts and the work of your 

minds and your hands you fortify the weak, clothe the 
(Continued on page 44) 


A Quest for Immortal Souls 


By Eugene Figueroa, S.A. 


TONEMENT hearts beat high 
today. Atonement hearts are 
and joyous. Atone 
thankful. Atonement 
hearts are filled with conflicting emo 


happy 
ment hearts are 


tions. Atonement hearts are resigned 
For today we bid go bye and God 
speed to the first group of Friars of 
the Atonement ever to set out for 
the Foreign Missions. Today we hold 
them clese and then releasing our 
grasp we watch them go, with min 
gled feelings of joy and gladness and 
anxiety, on that high adventure, the 
quest for immortal souls. Today we 
celebrate the departure ceremonies 
for our missionaries to Japan. 

It is not surprising that our hearts 
beat high. The Foreign Missions is 
something has been in the 
heart of every friar for many years 
We would be untrue to Christ and 
false to our Franciscan vocation if 
the call of did not awaken 
yearnings and desires. For Christ sent 
his apostles into the whole world to 
preach His gospel, make known His 
Name. And Francis, Herald of the 


Great King, sent even his first fol- 


which 


souls 


lowers, with cheerful countenance, to 
seek souls, saying, “Go out, my be- 
loved ones, and announce the gospel 
of peace and conversion.” And now 
that we see these yearnings and de- 
about to be satisfied in this 
chosen band, joy wells up, strikes the 
heart strings, 


sires 
sets up good music 
within. Surely to quest for souls, to 
bring to others the saving knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, to bring to them the 
Bread of Life and share with them 
the Sonship of God through grace is 
adventure of the highest order: most 
worthy of enthusiasm and a thought 
to light up the eyes and send the 
blood pounding through the body. 
Atonement hearts are happy and 
joyous because the work of Christ 
was to reconcile man with God his 
Creator, to make him to be one with 


ed 





Editor’s Note: 


Text of the sermon delivered on 
January 9th at Graymoor by Fr. 
Eugene, S.A., on the occasion of 
the Departure Ceremony. 











the Father, “that they all may be one, 
as Thou Father in Me and I in 
Thee.” That is the vocation of the 
Society of the Atonement; to work 
with every power at its command to 
bring about the the 
At-one-ment of men with God. This 
fulfillment 


reconciliation, 


departure ceremony 1S 


of that vocation in a very real and 
evident way. 
And Atonement hearts are thank 


ful that at last a thing so long desired 
is about to be accomplished and the 


Society is to take its place in the 


field. We thankful be- 
cause this event is evidence of 
life. If the heart is weak, the blood 
ceases to flow and the body dies. And 
as the heart caresses the blood and 
so sends it forth to the extremes of 


mission are 


an 


the body as an evidence of life, so 
from Graymoor, the heart of the So- 
the Atonement, send 
forth our brethren as evidence of our 


ciety of we 
life to a far corner of the earth. 

We are thankful too, because the 
departure ceremony is an evidence of 
growth and maturity. The Society has 
come of age. The Hand of God is 
here. He has blessed us and will bless 
us yet more. We thank His gracious 
goodness; may we be worthy of His 
Gifts. 

And yet, this departure is a time 
of conflicting thoughts too. Despite 
the joy and eagerness and the thanks- 
giving it does give rise to other emo- 
tions. Parting is such sweet sorrow. 
It interrupts many happy relations. 
It brings to an end so many things 
which had come to be part of one’s 
self. It arouses so many conflicting 


thoughts. On the part of those wh« 
are leaving it means a fond farewell 
to fellow-friars, to friends and rela 
tions; a farewell to companions and 
scenes which the years have rendered 
dear and meaningful. The joy the 
experienced when they were first as 
signed, the happy expectation, thé 
with they 
looked forward to the departure, is 
tempered somewhat. The time of de 
parture is 
thought. 


restless eagerness which 


here. It is a sobering 
To us who remain the departur: 


also brings a variety of conflicting 
too, it 


gives us 


For us 
taking. It pause. It 
makes us think. What does God have 
in store for them? Will we see them 
again? Shall we in the future have 


emotions. means a 


leave 


a chance to talk over the past with 
them? Who will be the first to be 
called by Christ to the kingdom of 


the Father? The answers to these 
questions, God alone knows. 
And nevertheless, Atonement 


hearts are resigned. After all what 
is the religious life but the offering 
of oneself to God whole and entire! 
The offering has been made many 
years since. Are we to go back on 
our word: to rob God of what is 
justly His? What difference does it 
make where we spend our lives as 
long as God is served and His glory 
advanced. There was never any guar’ 
antee that it would be spent in any 
particular place, that ties of home, of 
friendship would never be broken. 
If St. Paul could say to the ordinary 
Christian of his day, “We have not 
here a lasting city,” how much more 


can that be said of religious who are | 


supposed to have given up the world 
on the day of their profession? 
That there be 


some pain at 


the f 


° j 
departure, a touch of sweet sorrow, | 


is only natural. But are we to follow 
the maxim of the pagan Horace and 
“seize the day,” hold on to the happr 
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ness of the 


only 


that 
unending 


present, and 


the 


want 
and let eternal 
reward slip from our grasp. If we 
should never see them again here on 
this earth we know that in the Good- 
ness of God shall see them in 
heaven, where God shall wipe away 
ill 


we 


tears from our eyes and sorrow 


shall be no more, nor mourning nor 


weeping shall be any more, for the 
former things have passed away. And 
if that should 


seem to to be 


meaningless and of small comfort it 


some 


is also a sad indication of the meager 
ness of their faith 

The poet of the first We rld War 
setting out for service overseas says: 
If I should die, think only this of me 
That there’s some corner of a foreign 

land which is forever England. 

Is a country to have its devotees and 
not God? Is it 


not true that if a 
missionary dies at his post  there’s 
some corner of a foreign land that is 
forever Christ’s, a portion of the 


world consecrated to God by the dust 
that was once the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, a hallowed spot whence shall 
come forth a body glorious and trans 
figured to praise and enjoy God for 

We not lasting 
but seek one that is to come 


ever? have here a 


ity 
city, 


And so today we say good-bye and 
Godspeed to our 
Japan. This is no 
the 


missionaries to 
excursion, no round 


world cruise, no pleasure trip. 
This is a most serious journey, a mo 
mentous and memorable 
They 


the Christian faith. They must them 
first 


voyage 
are to bring to a pagan people 


foremost i 
their hearts and show it in their lives. 
It is not a question merely of talking 
but of being and doing. It is not 


selves have it and 


1 


merely a question of learning a new 
language, though that is an accom- 
plishment in itself, and then preach- 
ing and catechising. It is a matter of 
living their faith, of being a physical, 
tangible evidence of what the Catho- 
lic Faith means, of being in them- 
selves a good strong reason why the 
people to whom they are sent should 
yield obedience to Jesus Christ and 
His Vicar in Rome. 

Besides, they are to go to a strange 
land, to an alien people with culture 
and customs of its own. They must 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman being greeted on his arrival 


at Graymoor by Fr. Guardian, S.A. 


foods and live without 


which are c 


cat strange 

the comforts mmon t 

this country. They must make them 
selves all things to all men that they 
And in all these things 
they may never forget that they are 
the Catholic Church 


may save all 


missionaries of 


and religious of the Society of the 
Atonement 

This chosen band carries with it 
the hopes of the Society of the 
Atonement. The desires of many 
hearts and many years repose in 


them. They are to bring the name of 
the Society to far off places. And 
they are 
but 


not only to bring its name 
to show by their lives what it 
means to be one of its members. The 
Society of the Atonement 
judged by what they do and how 
they act and react to the circum- 


will be 


stances in which they are placed. 

It is no easy burden they carry. 
This is no job for dreamers weak 
This is a job for men: for men of 
God. That they should be chosen for 
this important and difficult work is 
evidence of the esteem in which they 
are held. The utmost confidence has 
been placed in them; may they never 
disappoint our hopes. 





And so today we hold them close 
ind watch them go on the quest for 
immortal souls. Let them never think 
that 
interest fickle, 
fade as they turn the bend in the 


our concern is momentary, our 


that our solicitude will 


road. For them it can never be true 
that out of sight is out of mind 
They are in our hearts. They can 
never be far from us though half the 
world lie between us. And as we 
reminded them of their duties and 


obligations to us, let us not forget 
our duties and obligations to them. 
We pledge that they will never be 
forgotten in our prayers to God, that 
He will strengthen, sustain and com- 
fort them. We pledge that every ma- 
terial and financial help that is in our 
power will be theirs that their work 
may prosper and grow strong, that 
the kingdom of God may be spread, 
that His will may be done on earth 
is it is in heaven 


And thus today we observe the 
departure ceremonies for our mis- 
sionaries to Japan. 


May God have 
His Holy Keeping! 


them always in 
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CHAPTER 13 
INTO THE FOLD OF PETER 


HE first overtures of the Society of the Atone- 
ment with the view of submitting to Catholic au- 
thority were made in the spring of 1909. Till then 

no decisive steps had been taken either by Father Paul or 
Mother Lurana which would indicate that the Society was 
contemplating such a move. We have on the word of 
the Father Founder himself that only when he could no 
longer sincerely believe in the validity of his Anglican 
Orders was he prompted to consult Catholic ecclesiastics 
concerning the position of the Graymoor community. 

Outwardly the Society seemed to stand on the brink 
of the precipice which separated it from Rome long be- 
fore its reception into the Church actually took place. 
Observers outside the community were convinced that the 
final step was imminent. As early as 1904, both the friars 
and sisters adopted the custom of paying one cent out of 
every dollar which they received to the Holy Father in the 
form of a Peter’s Pence donation. These trifling sums 
and they were small indeed in some years for the alms 
were negligible—were faithfully sent to Rome twice each 
year: on the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome (Janu- 
ary 18) and on the feast of St. Peter in Chains (August 
1.). Without fail, they were courteously acknowledged by 
the Pope through his Secretary of State Cardinal Merry 
del Val. The first such letter received by Father Paul 
was written under the date of March 20, 1904, and read 
as follows: 

I have duly received the contribution of $10.00 
in the name of your associates. His Holiness wishes me 
to express his sincere appreciation of this generous 
initiative on your part, and to assure you of his good 
will. 

His Holiness prays that God may grant you light 
and strength to soon enter the true fold of Christ 
and expresses his benevolent feelings in your regard. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. C. Carp. MERRY DEL VAL. 





Editor’s Note: 








biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 
Peekskill, New York. 


There were many similar manifestations of the Society’s 
deep love and veneration for the Vicar of Christ. Yet, 
strange to relate, it continued to remain in the Anglican 
Communion. Not until the inauguration of the prayer 
crusade as the Church Unity Octave did th 
members of the Society of the Atonement begin to think 
more and more of delaying no longer but making theit 
immediate submission to the Holy See. Father Paul was 
especially concerned for he had begun to have serious 
doubts about the validity of his ordination as an Angli 


known 


can minister. This disturbed his peace of mind profoundly 
and he was anxious to have his difficulties solved. His 
first intention was to visit Monsignor G. O'Keefe, the 
Catholic pastor of Highland Falls, who was already an 
intimate friend of the community, having been a faithful 
subscriber to The Lamp from its first issue. But the pleas 
of Mother Lurana to “wait a little until we could more 
fully understand God’s wishes and our own position” 
moved him to put off his visit. 

A few days later, on February 5, 1909, he received a 
letter from a Catholic correspondent, to whom he had re- 
vealed his difficulties, urging him to visit Cardinal Gib 
bons of Baltimore. The latter, he assured him, would be 
more than willing to advise him in his present state. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to the Archbishop of Baltimore, ask- 
ing him for the privilege of an interview some time in the 
near future. The arranged for Friday, 
March 5th 

However, very little was acomplished by this visit to 
Baltimore. The Cardinal was most gracious to him but 
advised him not to take any definite steps toward submis- 
sion until all his doubts concerning the validity of his 
Anglican Orders were resolved. “You are in good faith,” 
he told him, “be patient and follow the leading and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit.” Father Paul was frankly dis 
appointed with the advice given by the prelate. He had 


meeting was 


hoped to receive some authoritative direction which he 
could interpret as being God’s manifest Will in his regard. 
Instead he had been advised to wait 

As he was leaving the Cardinal's residence, he received 





It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S. A., will write to the author of this 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 
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ord of encouragement from the secretary. The latter, 

» had noticed the brown-robed friar’s crestfallen coun 
tenance, said to him: “The man you ought to see is the 
Apostolic Delegate, Monsignor Falconio. I was his secre- 
tary before I came here to perform the same office for 
His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore. He 
not only receives The Lamp, but he reads it every month 
upon its arrival. You know he is a Franciscan. And I have 
heard that he could see no reason why those 
Franciscans at Graymoor who hold the full Catholic faith 
might he received corporately into the Catholic 
Church.” 


d immediately upon returning to Graymoor, he wrote 


him say 
not 
Father Paul took new courage from these words 
to Monsignor Falconio, asking him for an interview. The 
latter acknowledged his letter and informed him that he 
was preparing to go to Rome at that time but that he 
would be glad to see him immediately upon his return t 
Washington sometime in August. 

Meanwhile, Father Paul had received invitation 
from the new Bishop of Delaware, Frederick Joseph Kins 
man, to visit him and to acquaint him of affairs within the 
Society of the Atonement.* This he did and in his con 
ference with the Bishop candidly stated his own theologi 


an 


cal position as the stand taken by the Society 
of the Atonement in matters of Reunion. Bishop Kinsman 


was grateful for this open statement and told him that 


as well 


he would prayerfully consider the whole question in the 
light of what the Graymoor friar had stated. The bishop's 
decision was received in a letter, dated July 5th, and, if 
iny authority in the Episcopal Church helped Father 
Paul to reach 

in full: 


Since your visit here in May, I have carefully 


a decision, it was his advice, given here 


In 


nsidered all that you have told me of your own 
convictions in regard to the Church, with the result 
that I have not changed or modified the opinion ex 
pressed in talking with you, or in the letters writ- 
ten before your visit, when of necessity I spoke ten 
tatively, as not being absolutely certain that I under 
I wish now to repeat what in 
substance I have said already as expressing my de- 


stood your position 


liberate judgment in the matter. 

You will remember that in talking with you I said 
that I understood you to hold the following propo- 
sitions, and that you assented to them as rightly 
defining your position: 

(1) That the Catholic Faith is the faith as now 
defined by the Roman See; 

(2) That the Papacy was established “jure divino” 
as the necessary bond of unity in the Church; 

(3) That Anglicanism is properly represented by 


*br. Kinsman was a truly outstanding Episcopalian church- 
man. He himself became a convert to the Church in 1919 
His conversion was noted by The Living Church with the fol- 


lowing 
acters 


tribute: “Bishop Kinsman was one of the finest char- 
who have adorned the American episcopate. His lead- 
ership was always welcomed. His learning we always respected 
Searcely a withdrawing from the communion and fel- 
Owship in which he played so fine a part could administer such 
is he, could wrench the ties of affection so effectively.” 
Dr. Kinsman wrote the story of his conversion in a book called 
“Salve Mater.”’ He died on June 19, 1944, as a Catholic layman 


person 
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the Church of England in pre-Refermation times 
and in the reign of Queen Mary; and yet 

(4) That Anglican Orders are valid notwithstand 
ing the papal condemnation of them. 

This would seem to resolve itself into the single 
proposition that you accept the whole teaching of 
the Roman Church save the single detail of the 
repudiation of Anglican Orders. 

I must repeat that this proposition is an impossi- 
ble one for a clergyman of our Church. 

My advice is that, in the interest of single-minded 
honesty and devotion to duty, you make choice be- 
tween the two Churches. You cannot serve either the 
Papal Church or the Protestant Episcopal Church 
well if try to both at the same time. 
Either give up belief in a divinely established Papacy 
and in Roman dogmas as the one complete expression 
of the Christian faith, as must 
consistent and contented Anglican, or else give up 


you serve 


one do who is a 
Anglican Orders, make an unqualified submission to 
the Latin Church, and be a good Roman Catholic. 
I have no hesitation in saying that if I were in your 
position I should choose the latter alternative. This 
would seem to be the natural outcome of the line of 
development you have adopted. For your own peace 
of mind and for the of work 
you ought not to try to an impossible 
dual loyalty. 


effectiveness your 


discharge 


This letter succeeded in convincing Father Paul that 
the only way open to the Society of the Atonement was 
the road to Rome. There was no longer any turning back. 
On August 13th, he journeyed once again to Washing- 
ton, this time to keep an appointment with the Apostolic 
Delegate. Monsignor Diomede Falconio, who was a Friar 
Minor, received him with an extraordinary kindness and 
listened to his story deeply moved. His advice was simple, 
yet definite. He directed him to return to Graymoor and 
there draw up a letter to him, incorporating in it those 
petitions which he desired to make of the Holy See. This 
letter, the Apostolic Delegate informed him, he would be 
more than happy to forward to Rome. 

Father Paul returned to Graymoor with a heart that 
was far lighter than it had been for months. The uncer- 
tainty which had weighed heavily on him so long had 
completely vanished. He announced the news of Mon- 
signor Falconio’s benevolent interest in the Society to the 
friars and sisters, who had been awaiting his return, with 
keen joy. They were all of one heart and mind, too, when 
he informed them that he intended to follow through the 
Apostolic Delegate’s instructions and write the letter 
which would result in their submission to the authority 
of the Holy See. The letter was dated August 19th, and 
read as follows: 


His Excellency, Monsignor D. Falconio: 

Your Excellency 
permit me to place in writing, as simply and con- 
cisely as possible, the substance of what I said to you 
last Friday morning. 


In accordance with your wish 
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Through Your Excellency I desire to approach 
the Holy See in the attitude of a suppliant, asking, 
not for myself alone, but for the Society of the 
Atonement and certain others associated with it, 


admission to the Fold of Peter. 

It is as a Society we ask for this admission, and 
the Holy Father for his sanction, 
protection and governance, in order that the Name 
and Institute (Society of the Atonement), which we 
believe we have derived from Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
may be confirmed to us by His Vicar. 


our appeal is t 


Your Excellency will remember my telling you 
certain things concerning my own vocation and that 
of the Reverend Mother Lurana Mary Francis ex 
planatory of the strong and deep faith we have re 
garding the same, and I will not.now attempt to re- 
peat any of these things; but should Your Excellency 
desire me to commit them in writing I will joyfully 
comply with your command. 

Briefly and concisely stated, the things we ask of 
the Holy See are these: 

(1) the acceptance of the Society of the Atone 
ment in its entirety to submission and Catholic com- 
munion; 

(2) the confirmation of the Society's Name and 
Institute; 

(3) our reception as members of the Third Order 
of Saint Francis; 

(4) the acceptance in trust as the 
Mater™ of the Society, St. Francis’ 
call 


“Caput et 
House, Gray- 


moor, (which we our “Portiuncula”) and of 
the adjoining Mount of the Atonement and St. 


Paul’s Friary, a property of extraordinary beauty, 
twenty-four acres in extent. 

(5) the commission of our members, both the 
Friars of the Atonement and the Sisters of the 
Atonement, for work of (1) reconciling sinners unto 
God through the Precious Blood of the Atonement, 
(2) the winning of Anglicans and other non-papal 
Christians to the obedience of St. Peter, (3) the con- 
version of the heathen. 

In conclusion we wish to assure the Holy Father, 
through Your Excellency, that God has already gra- 
ciously bestowed upon us the gift of supernatural 
faith in every dogma of the Holy Catholic and Roman 
Church, and we abhor and detest all heresies—es- 
pecially Modernism—contrary to the same. 

From the very commencement of our Foundation 
at Graymoor, as far as we have been given the 
understanding and power to do so, we have served 
the Holy See and borne witness (particularly by 
means of The Lamp) to the “jure divino” Primacy 
of the Roman Church. And now, should Divine 
Providence open the way for the admission of the 
Society of the Atonement into the Sheepfold of 
Peter, we will endeavor therein to serve to the utmost 
the interests of Our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
Vicar, the Father of Christendom. 
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His Eminence, Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M., who as 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States arranged for the 
corporate reception of the Graymoor community 


The Mother Foundress tells us in her “Diary” that 
after the letter had been posted, there “followed a little 
profession of faith in which Father (Father Paul) de- 
clared that we had already received the supernatural gift 
of Faith in every dogma of the Catholic and Roman 
Church and that we abhor all heresy, which she abhors, 
especially modernism.” 

The weeks that followed were anxious days. On August 
24th they received a note from Monsignor Falconio, say’ 
ing that he had gotten Father Paul's letter and had al- 
ready forwarded it to Rome. The happy news arrived on 
October 7th, the Covenant Day of the Society of the 
Atonement. It is impossible to describe the joy which 
must have filled the hearts of Father Paul and Mother 
Lurana and those associated with them as they read the 
contents of the letter. All our attempts would be feeble 
and vain for only those who were actors in this moving 
drama could truly appreciate the significance of the occa: 
sion. Hence we can do no better than to give the full text 
of the Apostolic Delegate’s letter: 

Reverend and dear Sir: 

I take pleasure in informing you that I am in re 
ceipt of a letter from His Eminence, Cardinal Merry 
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del Val, in regard to your plans, which I have made 
known to the Holy Father 

His Eminence directs me to inform you in the 
name of the Holy Father, that His Holiness is much 
gratified to learn of your resolution and that of your 
Community, and that he hopes and prays for the 
happy outcome of your good dispositions. 

With regard to your Community there will be no 
objection to its continuing in the same way, even 
after its union with the Catholic Church. It is neces- 
sary, however, that it, like all other Communities 
which are established in the Church, conform to the 
rules laid down for such proceedings by the Canon 
Law. Hence the Community must come under the 
jurisdiction of the diocese in which it is established, 
the Bishop of which will see that everything is in 
accordance with the regulations of ecclesiastical law. 

In the future when the Community should have 
given proofs of its utility to the Catholic Church, 
steps may be taken to have it approved by the Holy 
See—provided everything proceeds regularly and suc- 
cessfully. 

Praying that God may assist you and the mem- 
bers of your Community with His holy grace, 

I remain, 
Very sincerely yours in Christ, 
D. FALCONIO, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


Together with Monsignor Falconio’s letter conveying 
the message of the Holy Father, Pope Pius X, to the 
Society of the Atonement, instructions were sent as to 
the procedure to be followed in the corporate reception. 
Father Paul went to New York City where he met the 
Apostolic Delegate at the Franciscan monastery on 
Thompson Street. Together they discussed many of the 
details connected with the matter of their formal submis- 
sion to Catholic authority. Monsignor Falconio also ar- 
ranged for a meeting to take place between Father Paul 
and the Archbishop of New York on October 14th. Gray- 
moor was within his jurisdiction and so it was necessary 
to apprise him of the developments. 

The Apostolic Delegate himself presented Father 
Paul to Archbishop John Farley and informed him at 
the same time of the action which the Holy See had 
taken in the case of the Graymoor community. The Arch- 
bishop was gracious enough to his Anglican visitor. He 
expressed his genuine gratification at the decision which 
had been reached by the Society to enter the Church. 
However, it was by no means his first introduction to the 
Anglican friars and sisters. Earlier in the year, he had 
received a visit from Mother Lurana who had gone to 
see him in order to acquaint him of the Romeward trend 
of the community. She also put the question to him 
whether they could entertain any hopes of entering the 
Church in a body in the event that such a course of 
action should be taken. His advice had been that such 
a procedure was out of the question as far as he was 
concerned. He suggested instead that each of the friars 
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and sisters make an individual submission. This decision 
disturbed the members of the Society profoundly and it 
explains the reason why Father Paul by-passed New York 
and went to consult Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore in- 
stead. Moreover, it also helps to explain why Archbishop 
Farley kept a somewhat reserved attitude toward Father 
Paul when the latter was introduced to him. It is possible 
that he felt that he had been slighted, and even ig- 
nored, by the Graymoor community which had appealed 
to the Holy See directly through the Pope’s representative 
in this country. But the Archbishop was too great a man 
to allow this petty grievance to color his subsequent 
relations with the Society of the Atonement. He recog- 
nized the fact, too, that the canonical procedure of the 
Church was still pretty much of a mystery to Father Paul 
and that it had been his ignorance of it which prompted 
his course of action rather than any deliberate intent to 
slight the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of New York. 

Having once learned the wishes of the Holy See in the 
matter, he did all in his power to facilitate the entrance 
of the Society into the Church. He permitted wide lib- 
erties to the community in many of the details. The choice 
of a priest to instruct them prior to their reception he left 
entirely in Father Paul’s hands. The latter suggested Mon- 
signor O'Keefe of Highland Falls, which was just across 
the river from Graymoor. The Archbishop further allowed 
an old friend of the friars and sisters, Monsignor Joseph 
Conroy, who was vicar general of the diocese of Ogdens- 
burg, to officiate at the ceremony in his name.* 

The only detail which was left hanging in abeyance 
for some time was the date for the great occasion. Arch- 
bishop Farley wished first to have a report from Mon- 
signor O'Keefe regarding the progress of the commu: 
nity in the instructions. Contrary to all expectations, the 
latter had decided to prolong these, thus shattering hopes 
for an early reception. But, thanks to Monsignor Con- 
roy, who had no sympathy for such a plan, Archbishop 
Farley finally set October 30th as the day. In the days 
immediately preceding, the final preparations were made 
by the friars and sisters. On October 28th, the two Friars 
Minor arrived at Graymoor to make arrangements for 
affiliating the community with the Franciscan Order. One 
of them was the late Father Edward Blecke, then pro- 
vincial of the Holy Name Province, who through ‘all the 
years of his life showed himself to be a true and loyal 
friend. He was accompanied by Father Paschal Robinson 
who died as the Papal Nuncio to Ireland. These two sons 
of St. Francis made every effort to let the members of 
the Society of the Atonement know that they were 
more than welcome in the family of the Seraphic Patri- 
arch, 

Archbishop Farley likewise did not fail to remember 
the little community making its preparations for sub- 


*Monsignor Conroy was later made Bishop of Ogdensburg 
to succeed Bishop Gabriels under whom he had served as vicar 
general, Until the day of his lamented death on March 20, 
1939, he maintained a loving and fatherly interest in the 
progress and affairs of the Society of the Atonement. Before 
his death he saw to it that houses of both the friars and sisters 
were firmly established in his diocese. 
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mission. On the day before it was pleasantly surprised 
by the delivery of a box from him containing five sets 
of vestments of Roman design as well as all the required 
linens. His secretary, Monsignor Patrick Hayes (later 
Archbishop and Cardinal), sent a handsome gold chalice 
and paten and a missal and missal stand. Time and again 
Archbishop Farley manifested his deep affection for the 
Society of the Atonement with such tokens and even 
with gifts of money them through the difficult 
period immediately following the reception. 


to see 


On the morning of October 30th, the friars and sisters 
who then made up the Society, together with some lay 
associates, assisted at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass of- 
fered by Monsignor Conroy in the convent chapel of 
Our Lady of the Angels. There were seventeen in that 
little group which made its Profession of Faith into the 
hands of the personal representative of the Archbishop 
of New York later in the Their 
recorded in the “Memoirs” of the Mother Foundress, were 
as follows: 

Very Rev. Paul James Francis, $.A., and 
Rev. Brother Paul Jacob, S.A., being at the 
time the sole members of the First Con- 


morning. names, as 


gregation. 

Rev. Mother Lurana Mary Francis, S.A., 
Sister Amelia Evans, S.A., Sister Edith 
Lester, S.A., Sister Clara Francesca Pel- 
litzer, and Sister Isabel Baxter, novices 
Florence Elliot Locke (afterwards Sister 
Mary Francis, $.A.), Mary Margaret Cree, 
Edward Ignatius Baker, Ernest John Prior, 
and Emma Louise, his wife; Mallam and 
David Prior; Elizabeth Monica Gibson, 
Miriam Irene Joseph (afterwards Sister 
Miriam, S.A.) and Marie Venard. 

Thus came to an end the spiritual odyssey of the 
two chosen souls who under the inspiration and guidance 
of Divine Providence had brought into being the Society 
of the Atonement. Almost from the very day that they 
established their community in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church they embarked upon the course which was to 
finally bring them into the safe and secure harborage of 


the Catholic Church. The 


turbulent decade outside the 


Fold of Peter during which it seemed that more than 
once the community was threatened with extinction 
brought to them a keen realization that their work 


would survive only if it were transplanted to the more 
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fertile soil of the Catholic Church. The 
event which took place on October 30, 1909, was’a fit- 
ting culmination to the crusade which Father Paul had 
undertaken behalf of Christian reunion the 
authority of the Vicar of Christ. With this act 
which brought the fullness of the Catholic faith to the 
Society of the Atonement, a new chapter opened in the 
history of this Franciscan community of American origin, 
the newest branch of the great family of the Seraphic 


momentous 


in under 


tinal 


Patriarch and “the Benjamin of Jacob’s old age,” as its 
revered founder so affectionately called it. 


(To be continued) 





“GO FORTH AND TEACH ...” 
(Continued from page 37) 
naked, feed the hungry, tend the sick and care for the 


all under the banner of Christ's charity. 
Your simplest act will be a consecrated act, great with 


poor 


the greatness of a Love Divine, as daily you labor for the 
aged, the incurable, the the the 
neglected and the sick. You will ask no questions of any 
man, but from world’s end to end wherever human beings 
are in need you will minister unto their misery, to alleviate 


foundling, homeless, 


sorrow, physical suffering and spiritual sickness, for the 
missionary asks not who calls, but where is he needed 
And today as I beg God's mercy, protection and consola 
tion for your loved ones, I pray His blessings upon your 
selves and all your works, as valiantly you go out to 
labor in the mission fields of Japan to bring the God-Man 
to dwell within the hearts of men and peace within theit 
souls! 

As the address of His Eminence, 
came to a close with his benediction and the many visitors 


Cardinal Spellman, 


who had come to attend the ceremonies departed, th 
the minds of all had 


nessed the events of the day was that a truly momentous 


thought uppermost in who wit 
event in the annals of Graymoor had just passed. Our 
First Departure Day. was now history. And, as the Apos 
tolic Delegate noted in his letter of congratulations to th 
departing missioners, they, Graymoor’s vanguard in th 
foreign mission field of the Church, “were to realize in 

lofty and excellent manner the ‘Ite et docete, those pow 
erful words spoken by Jesus in Palestine and repeated b 

| 1. °° 


Him from heaven to chosen souls.” 








Notice to Our Subscribers and Correspondents 


To cooperate with the postal authorities in the effort to expedite 
delivery of mail, please include your zone number on all your 
correspondence. 
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By Right Reuerend 


Monsignor Edward Hawhs 


“The Present Position of the 








T is not easy to give a definition 


of the Anglican Church. It seems 


to be so different to so many peo- 


ple. To some it is two provinces of 


the Catholic Church which have, 
through no fault of their own, been 
separated from their rightful Patri- 
arch, the Bishop of Rome. But this 
does not account for the members re 
siding outside of England. To others 
it is a branch of the Catholic Church, 
possessing a hierarchical ministry and 
the Sacraments, which has a right, it 
a separated 
not 


is alleged, to maintain 


existence since visible unity is 
regarded as a necessary characteristic 
of the Church Universal. To others it 
is one of the many Churches organ- 
ized to meet the needs of particular 
circumstances, those of 


national, 


especially 
linguistic 
tions. To others, again, it is essentially 
a Protestant Church which 
purged itself of error and returned to 
primitive Christianity. 


racial or varia- 


has 


When an attempt is made to give 
its standard of 
belief the task is still more difficult. 
Its best divines, from Hooker of the 
sixteenth have 
maintained that the Holy Scriptures 
interpreted by the first four General 
the Rule of Faith. To 
these Councils, others have added two 
x three more. The 
undecided. This standard, 
does not meet practical difficulties for 
the most of the Protestant Churches 


a clear statement of 


century onwards, 


Councils are 


number is. still 
however, 


hold very much the same position. 
It leaves the nature of the Church, 
the Sacraments, and the doctrine of 
grace undefined. It is in these matters 
that Protestantism has disagreed. 
Moreover, the Creeds which were is- 
sued by these Councils (especially 
that of Nicaea) have been differently 
interpreted. It is not untrue to say 
that there is no authoritative prin- 


ciple of interpretation that all Angli- 


cans are bound to accept. They have 
opinions and but fixed 
standard of practical belief 


views no 


In the matter of divine worship the 
situation is still more confused. There 
was a time when there was uniform- 
ity of worship but this has been 
destroyed by the Oxford Movement. 
Today the method is almost com- 


The many 
approxi- 


pletely congregational. 
variations are 
mation to the standards of the Cath- 


olic Church and a definite resistance 


between an 


to any such approximation. 


In such a is difficult to 
describe the attitude that is taken by 
the Church as a _ whole towards 
Church Unity. There is a small and 
to be 


case it 


active minority that professes 
satisfied with nothing less than com- 
plete submission to the Pope. Those 
who take this believe that 
something like a Unity will be estab- 
lished in the future. Meanwhile, they 
deprecate the conversion of individ- 


position 


uals. A larger group are hoping that 
there will be modifications in the be- 
lief and practice of the Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox Churches which will 
‘Catholic- 
unite. It is 


‘ 


make it possible for all 
Christians to 
hardly necessary to say that the pos- 


minded” 


sibility of either of these courses is 
prevented by the history of the An- 
glican Church which is a child of the 
Reformation in the estimation of all 
except those who hold these opinions. 
On the other hand, there was a time, 
about one hundred years ago, when it 
Established 
Church of England should include all 
the sects. 
The Oxtord Movement was the an- 
swer to this proposal. 


was proposed that the 


so-called non-conformist 


A more reasonable plan, adopted 
by those Anglicans, who neither wish 
Rome the 
various sects, is to try to discover the 


to unite with nor with 








Anglican Church 


principles by which a Universal 
Church could be regarded as a unity 
without central 


authority. This plan has been devel- 


submission to any 
oped by the Lambeth Conference, a 
meeting of all Anglican bishops every 
ten London. It has been 
asserted that there are four basic his- 


years in 


realities without which a 
Church is unthinkable. For over fifty 


torical 


years these have been proposed by 
the Lambeth Conference as a matter 
for friendly discussion and accept- 
ance. They are: (1) The historical 
collection of Sacred Writings known 
as the Bible; (2) A collection of fun- 
damental beliefs summarized in the 
baptismal, and later, the Nicene 
Creed; (3) The sacraments of initia- 
tion and communion; (4) A ministry 
recognized as historically descending 
from the Apostles. These four were 
considered the irreducible essentials 
for any kind of effective union. They 
were supposed to guarantee the four 
marks of the Church as contained in 
the larger Creed: One, Holy, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic. 

The weakness of the proposal is its 
tentative character. It com- 
promise and bargaining rather than 


suggests 


authority. Every element in the pro- 
posal is open to controversy without 
any principle by which such contro- 
settled. If accepted it 
a federation of good 


versy can be 
would achieve 
will without any definite standard of 
faith and practice. The Anglo-Cath- 
would interpret it by their 
about develop- 


parties 


olics 
opinions historical 
the 
different 
The 
indifference. 

This proposal, after many years of 
explanation and verbal restatement, 


ment; other contracting 
what was 


would be eventual 


by a notion of 
-@ 


true. result 


has been thrust aside by every large 
Protestant because it 
practically Apostolic 


denomination 


demands an 
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Right Rev. Monsignor Hawks speaking at the Chuch Unity 
Octave services in Washington, D. C., last month 


Succession in the ministry. It has only 
been accepted by a few small schisms 
from the Catholic Church of recent 
date and of dwindling membership. 
A by-product of the Lambeth pro- 
posal is the experiment lately at- 
tempted in South India. Contrary to 
general belief this is not a new plan. 
It was tried disastrous 
quences in Scotland on two occasions, 


with conse- 
when bishops were consecrated for 
Presbyterian congregations (whose 
ministers were accepted as validly or- 
dained) in the hope that in the future 
the two religions would become one. 
In South India, Anglican 
bishops have been permitted to leave 
the Anglican Church in order to be- 
stow their “Orders” to an amalgama- 
tion of Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Methodists and others who in thirty 
years are expected to come to a work- 
ing unity in belief and practice. If 
the experiment succeeds it may be 
adopted by other missionary districts 
and eventually create a pattern for 
Protestant Unity. 


several 


This South India Church may be 
the goal to which many Anglicans 


are working. It would seem that it is 





True Christian Unity—Catholic Bishops of the Greek and 
Latin rites participating in a Church Unity Congress 
at Bologna 


closely connected with the important 
change made by the General Con- 
vention of 1907 when the pulpits of 
the Episcopal Church in this country 
were opened to ministers of other 
churches on special occasions. It is 
also in line with two later evidences 
of the trend. After years of hesita- 
ion the Episcopal Church eventually 
joined the Federal Council — of 
Churches, the Presiding Bishop hav 
ing served a term as its chief officer 
Still notable is the continued 
negotiations with the Northern Pres 


more 


byterians with a view to organic 


union. 


This interest in religious unity was 
also shown by the Anglican participa: | 


tion in the Amsterdam Assembly. 
This meeting was very much more 


significant than a large gathering of 
Christians. It was really a triumph 
of one type of reunionists over an 
other, and over the plan that had 
hitherto been sponsored by Angli- 
cans. To explain this it must be un: 
derstood that the Lambeth proposals 
led to two earlier 
world-wide character. They were held 
in order to discuss “Faith and Or 
der.” The purpose was to discover a 


assemblies of a 


basis in Faith and Church organiza’ 
tion that might lead to unity. The 
first was held at Lausanne in Switzer 
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Edin 


another 


1927: the second at 
1937. Meanwhile, 
slan for reunion was suggested by 
the Lutheran Archbishop of Stock 
holm who held a so-called Ecumenical 
that 1925 after 


land in 
burgh in 


meeting in city in 
the Lausanne Assembly had been ar 
ranged. The second plan passed over 
questions of faith and order in favor 
of bringing Christians together on a 
social, economic and_ political basis 
It was thought that such a union 
effected at once. It called 
“Life and Work” 
second meeting 
Oxford in 1937 arranged 
merger with the other movement. 
From the two the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly was created. Results have proved 
that the World Council of Churches 


that has been set up will have little 


might be 
the 
ment. The 


itselt move- 


held in 


for a 


or nothing to do with matters of faith 
and order. The idea of a Church is 
a hazy generalization of ideas that 
in words. The 
chief interest of the Assembly was in 
the relationship of religion to Com- 


no one can express 


munism with a strong leaning to- 
wards the latter. The Lutherans, 
Anglicans, and Presbyterians who 


valued their distinctive beliefs have 
only become members of this council 
on a conditional basis. They expect 
to get certain administrative advan- 
tages without compromising their 
“confessional” standards. 

Despite the confused picture pre- 
sented by the Anglican Church in 
regard to matters of faith and wor- 
ship, it does have certain distinguish- 
ing characteristics of a social nature. 
There is a “spirit” that is recogniz- 
able. There has been a tendency, due 
to its historical dependence on the 
State, to regard religion as some- 
thing that is too sacred to be defined. 
What is known as the “dim religious 
light” might describe this attitude of 
mind. Enthusiasm that ran to crude 
demonstrations of faith was always 
regarded as rather shocking. It 
seemed to be superstitious to hold 
exact convictions. A rather stiff rev- 
erence, tending to formalism, was 
descriptive of the congregation, and 
the minister was expected to adopt 
a solemn manner of speech almost 
amounting to a kind of chant. Chil- 


the Catholic 
There is certainly an 
this 
dren were taught to walk on the tips 


easy-going manners of 
congregations 
excellence in reverential ap 
of the toes when in church and never 
to speak above a whisper. Modera 
tion, good taste, and refinement were 
regarded as essential. Those who have 
only known Anglican worship of the 


traditional type are shocked by the 


Wholly, Thine 


Oh Lord. I would be wholly Thine. 

I yield my life into Thy hand. 

May every thought and deed of mine 
Be under Thy command. 


Each selfish lust consume with fire, 
Thy peace within my heart enshrine; 
My soul with nobleness inspire, 


And bend my will to Thine. 
—Mark K. Bullock 





proach to religion. As long as it lasts 
it will protect all forms of belief from 
the anti-clericalism of Latin countries. 

To this sense of reverence is added 
what might be called a Catholic- 
minded instinct. No one can mistake 
the great difference that exists be- 
tween Lutheranism, Presbyterianism 
and Anglicanism, which are the three 
most ancient types of Protestantism. 
Of these the latter has a yearning for 
Catholic modes of thought which are 
almost entirely absent from the 
others. Although “Popery” is no- 
where more hated than in England, 
there lingers a reverence for Mary 
whose name until recently was car- 
ried by almost half the women of 
England. Ancient churches have been 
kept in wonderful repair, and the 
ruins of the old abbeys are still re- 
garded with reverence. There is a 
love for old monuments, old customs, 
and old traditions. Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Good Friday are 
observed more faithfully than in some 
Catholic countries. There are mem- 
ories of Twelfth Night, St. Hilary 
Day, Shrove Tuesday, Ash Wednes- 
day, Simnel (semi-Lent), Maunday, 
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Lady Day, Lammas, Michaelmas, All 
Hallows and Martinmas. The calen- 
dars have never ceased since Catholic 
times to print the dates of Corpus 
Christi and All Souls Day. Many of 


these days have special food con- 
nected with them. Even the term 
“Merry England” is a Catholic sur- 
vival 


The clergy and other leaders of the 
Anglican Church have been of a high 
type. They are usually well-educated 
along cultural lines They have done 
great work in conservative Bible crit- 
icism. In architecture, art and music 
they have shown their appreciation 
of the treasures of Catholic tradition 
which they claim as their own. In 
marked contrast with other Protest- 
ant bodies they have been consistent 
in their use of liturgical worship 
although, until the time of the Ox- 
ford Movement, there was little em- 
phasis placed on eucharistic devotion. 
An intense loyalty exists in the 
various groups to the churches where 
they are accustomed to worship. 
almost 
any attempt to convert Anglicans to 
Catholicism. The story of their con- 
versions, which are numerous, shows 
that almost all have been the result 
of personal investigation. They are so 


Controversy 1s useless in 


sure that they can obtain in their own 
religion all that the Catholic Church 
offer that there is little desire 
to investigate or argue. Sooner or 
later they are caught by the incon- 


can 


sistencies of their own position. Their 
own discovery of these is more pow- 
erful than any outside interposition. 
In England where the proportion of 
Anglicans is much greater than here, 
the Catholics have long since decided 
to avoid all direct contradiction, and 
trust to kindness and good example 
as the best means of spreading the 
faith among them. They buy Cath- 
olic books of devotion, but are shy 
of any that deal with theology. If 
they seek for information about the 
faith, it is better to give them books 
that are written for our own people. 
Their position, or rather their mani- 
fold positions, are so confused that 
few Catholics are able to understand 
how they can be sincere; although of 
this there should be no doubt. 





















69] 
HE World Council of Churches, 


mission on Faith and Order, set aside the period 
January 18 to 24 as a prayer for the 
“healing of divided Christendom.” According to the Rev- 
erend Oliver Tompkins, secretary, Christians in 44 coun 


through its Com- 


week of 


tries were to commemorate the week by prayers and 
instructions. Though this prayer movement lacks the cen- 
tral theme of the Church Unity Octave, which calls for 


reunion about the Throne of St. Peter, it is an evidence 


of the vitality and seriousness of the World Council 
The secretary's letter included the following statement: 
“There were no observers from the Roman Catholic 


Church at Amsterdam, as there had been at Malines and 
Lausanne, yet there are many evidences of close and sym- 
pathetic attention amongst Roman Catholics to the devel- 
opment of the Council. Let us pray that the Lord of 


the Church may guide aright those who seek each other 


across this deepest division of Christendom.” 
x x 

A broadcast by the Vatican Radio last month made 
known to the world that the Communist government of 
Hungary arrested Cardinal Mindszenthy in obedience to 
direct orders from Moscow. It had been planned to “liqui 
date” the patriotic Primate of Hungary before the end 
of 1948. 

In an editorial, the Living Church, national Episcopal 
weekly published in Milwaukee, says that “Cardinal 
Mindszenthy does not stand alone. He is but the latest in 
a long line of confessors and martyrs. It is not only the 
Cardinal, nor even the Roman Catholic Church, but all 
of Christendom, that stands in the dock before the Soviet 
priest-kings. They condemn themselves, rather than their 
victims by the testimony of their own words and the 
villainy of their deeds.” 

In a press interview in Boston, Rev. Dr. Alexander 
St. Ivanyi, of the First Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plain, 
and himself a refugee from the Reds now in control of 
Hungary, declared that Cardinal Mindszenthy is “the 
soul of integrity and honesty, respected by Catholics and 
Protestants alike, who know he is innocent. 

“And should the Communists torture to death their 
most outspoken antagonist, the Cardinal would become 
a martyr in whose memory both Catholics and Protestants 
would close ranks to resist the Kremlin-inspired govern- 
ment in Hungary,” he added. 

* * * 

A novel and interesting program which aims to clear 
up misunderstandings between Catholics and Protestants 
is being tried out in Buffalo and is meeting with the sup- 
port of that city’s business and industrial leaders. Meet- 
ing at the Hotel Lafayette every other Tuesday night, 
the members of the Edmund Campion Society, sponsored 
by Canisius College, invite their Protestant friends and 





News and Views = 


neighbors to a series of lectures which frankly exam 
features of the Catholic faith which non-Catholics find 
ibrasive or unintelligible 

Attending are the 
manager of one of the city’s largest clothing stores, the 


presidents of ten corporations, 


owner of a restaurant chain, two orchestra leaders, tw 
radio news commentators, a City Court judge, doctors, 
lawyers and other community leaders 

The lectures are given by Rev. Thomas F. Gavin, S.J. 


professor of religion at Canisius and founder of the soci 
ety. When he’s finished there’s a free-for-all discussion t 
clear up points of disagreement 

> . 

In appreciation and gratitude for the assistance given 
them by Father William J. Kelley, Chairman of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board, in effecting a program 
for the welfare of their union, the members of Local 
United Association of Plumbers, A.F.L., have established 
a blood bank in his honor at Memorial Hospital in New 
York, for the benefit of children suffering from cancer 
and its allied diseases 

: * 

The annual observance of February as Catholic Press 
Month brought from Most Rev. Michael Ready, Bishop 
that the Catholic 
Press performs a service that is beyond value in_ these 


of Columbus, a trenchant statement 
times of spiritual confusion and ignorance. 

“To the extent that one appreciates that the Catholic 
Press offers an antidote to the poison that is taking the 
spiritual lives of so many of one’s fellow citizens, to that 
degree will he cherish this aid and keep it potent.” 

Citing the fact that 
has become so much a part of the American scene that 
many do not recognize it as anything unusual. It is secu 
larism. It obscures religious perceptions, blunts moral sen 
sibilities, lulls the warning cries of conscience. 

“It is a danger that cannot be ignored, an evil that 
cannot be shrugged off. It affects us as a nation and a 
individuals, collectively and personally. It hangs like 
stagnant and dreadful miasma over the whole land. We 
must be alert and active and we can do this only when we 
are informed Catholics through our Catholic press.” 

ok co ok * 

The Australian High Court of Justice has sustained 
an injunction restraining the Anglican Bishop of Bath 
urst, New South Wales, from introducing Roman Cath 
olic customs at communion services in the churches o 





his diocese. The court upheld a previous ruling barring 
the bishop from administering any form of holy com 
munion other than that contained in the Prayer Book 
of the Church of England. It sustained lower court in 
junctions against making the Sign of the Cross or using 
the sanctus bell during the communion service. 


“our failure to center life in God} 
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| By Walter A. Troy 


the 
he 
laity to enter more fully into 


UCH has been written in 


_ 


past few years exhorting 


the Liturgy, particularly as exempli- 
fed in the public worship of the 
Church. We have 

“pray the Mass,” 
Church,” “think 
the like, but 


nm a language environment 


urged to 
with the 
Church” 


been 
“pray 
the 

must 


with 


and Wwe rel » SO 


natural 


The good seeds are 


to none of us. 


falling on rocky ground and will 
wither away because they have no 
moisture. When all has been said 


and done, the vast majority of us will 
still have little or no idea of the litur- 
gical treasures which should be ours. 
And as to actually participating in 
the Mass, 
mere spectators of a ceremony, not 
participants 1n it 
to be 
language in which we think. 


we will continue to be 


as we Were meant 
until the Liturgy is in the 


Regarding purely mental prayer, 
it is impossible to think in one lan- 
As to 


vocal prayer, the attempted combina- 


guage and another. 


pray in 


tion results at best in a sort of mental 


conflict detrimental to real prayer; 
sort of “formula 


concept” resulting in a cold, sterile, 


or at worst, In a 
mechanical “spirituality” far removed 
from the spirit of the Liturgy. Here, 
in America, our priests and we lay- 
men are supposed to “raise our heart 
and mind to God” in English through 
saying and hearing Latin words! It 
is illogical, contrary to the spirit of 
true prayer and has resulted in the 
the greatest prayer man can 
offer, all too often being treated (if 
not considered) as if it were some- 
thing of a formula. And this concept 
will continue, 





perhaps even grow 
worse, 


until Mass is said audibly and 
reverently in dignified words of the 
language in which we think, that 


“Arise, Be Enlightened, 


Jerusalem! - 





Editor’s Note: 


The editors feel that this article 
by Mr. Troy has definite merits 
and follows a line of argument 
which is certainly How- 
ever, it is well to emphasize, as the 
writer himself has put it in his 
letter to the editor, that “it ex- 
presses my views on what I feel we 
need, and I feel safe in saying 
that it is representative of the 
thinking of thousands like me 
‘lambs’ who being fed, are so, so 
weary of the canned diet when we 
have the makings of a_ glorious 
feast, a feast the early Christians 
knew and to which we are rightful 
heirs.” 


cogent. 











language which is part and parcel of 
our very being, and only in which 
can we really pray. 

The missal for the layman is at 
best only half a loaf. In fact it is a 
distraction more often than not, and 
can be a downright irritation when 
attempts are made to skip about in 
a book and follow the priest in his 
rapid rendering of Latin. But in any 
case, why should we people, needing 
all the help we can possibly get from 
the Church, to read a_ book, 
have to have a translation of what 
our representative, the priest, says as 
he offers Our Lord, and we through 
Our Lord, to Almighty God? It most 
certainly does not seem “truly meet 
and just, right and profitable,” and 
it was not so in the early Church. It 
is ironical that we Catholics today 
must worship in a Latin fog because 
the Liturgy, brought to Rome in 
Greek, was changed to the language 
of the Roman Empire—so that the 
people might understand! We, Amer- 
ican Catholic Christians of today, are 


have 


surrounded and beset by all the 
paganism, materialism, Caesar-wor- 
ship and legalized filth that the 


IS. 60, 1-69 


Roman Christian knew, but in more 
blatant forms. Are we, therefore, in 
less need of understanding and know- 
ing our Liturgy, and being helped 
by it? 

The “Dialog Mass,” 
not the answer. Assuming that our 
people would learn, and make Latin 
responses (highly improbable in the 
great body of the laity), how many 
of them would really appreciate and 
be benefited by the word-sounds they 
making? How 
people today know more than one or 
two lines in English of “O Salutaris,” 
or “Tantum Ergo™ 


if in Latin, is 


were many of our 


even after hear- 
singing them for years in 
Latin? No, not the Dialog Mass in 
Latin, for one may fear that it would 
simply add chanting robots to the 


ing or 


sort of formula concept that already 
seems to prevail. 

When Our Lord instituted the 
Mass in the upper He used 
simple words of Aramaic, the lan- 
guage in which His disciples thought 
and spoke to one another. But He did 
not bind them to this, or any particu- 
lar language—that might be treated 
in time as something of a formula by 
those who used it, and require a 
translation for those who heard it. 
Had Aramaic been retained for the 
Liturgy, its would be 
logical at least, and probably just as 


room, 


use today 
effective as Latin among our clergy 
and people, but a_ one-language 
Church apparently not Our 
Lord’s desire. In fact, the opposite 
seems to have been His intent, for 
when He founded His Church on 
that first He worked a 
miracle as an apparent indication of 


was 


-entecost, 


His desires, when those first priests 
“began to speak in diverse tongues.” 
Surely, in the days and years follow- 
ing that first Mass in the upper room 
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true today. There is no need for the 
Liturgy to be translated at once into 
every local dialect of the world. Why 
penalize the English-speaking peoples 
for instance, because the Church can- 
not, or would not care to give the 
Catalan in Barcelona his provincial 
liturgy? He manages rather well 
indeed in the official language of 
Spain. But assuming it were such a 
tremendous work as some maintain, 
is not the spiritual welfare of her 
people effort by the 
Church? 


worth the 


The continuation of Latin in the 
Western Church for some centuries 
during and even after the disintegra- 
tion of the Roman Empire probably 
helped to prevent a fragmentation of 
the Church that might never have 
been overcome. During those times 
of flux, when the races and languages 
we know today were in the making, 
Latin was something stable, some- 
thing finer to the common man than 
the crude speech of his native prov- 
ince. It held men to the idea of a 
Church, and held together the phys- 
ical structure of the seriously weak- 
ened Church. But, as for all things 
of value, a price was paid. As nations 
and their languages slowly crystal- 
lyzed from the residue of Roman 
civilization, and as men realized that 
they no longer thought and spoke the 
language of the Church, the “formula 
concept” was born. 


Latin had served its purpose cen- 














turies ago. It does not now appeal to 
men or hold them to the idea of a 
Church, and the Church certainly is 
not weak today—at least in organiza- 
tion and material well-being. Races 
and languages have crystallized, com- 
munication is instantaneous, and even 
personal contact between the Holy 
Father and his bishops is now accom- 
plished in a matter of hours. The 
desperate need today is a return to 
the first leaven of the Church, the 
gift of tongues—a new Pentecost. 
The real strength of the Church has 
always lain, not in a uniform Latin 
liturgy, but in the heart, mind and 
faith of her people. Looking about 
today, one may wonder if her real 
strength is not ebbing in losing touch 
with the heart and mind, and con- 
sequently the real faith of her people; 
and if much of their apparent spir- 
ituality is more than surface deep, 
a remnant of childhood fear. If fear 
of God is the beginning of wisdom, 
may not its end be love of Him? 
Through a liturgy we can under- 
stand, and hence appreciate and love, 
we might love God a little more. 

To us who think in English and, 
naturally, pray in it (with words or 
not) Latin numbs the mind and con- 
stricts the heart. All have a general 
idea perhaps, of that which is done 
in the Mass, and all make an Act of 
Faith of sorts at the consecration, but 
is this “Praying the Mass”? Many 


apparently cannot even keep their 
mind on the objective of (to them) 
“the being indif- 
ferent to, or disliking missal reading, 


formula’; some, 
bury themselves in their beads, not 
realizing that, in effect, they are talk- 
ing aside to His mother while Our 
Lord’s Last Supper is re-enacted and 
He is offered again to His Heavenly 
Father. They are not to blame, and 
are probably not unhappy in their 
state, for they have never known the 
glorious world that might be theirs. 
But there are others, who from some 
reading and 
pondering, have seen by God's grace 
a vision of what is beneath the veil, 
and realize what its Light could do 
for them and for the minds and 
hearts of other men. Theirs is the 
suffering of frustration and denial, 
for they know what they want, and 
they know that what they want is 
there. They yearn to respond to the 
Liturgy with their whole being, not 
merely make responses in Latin word- 
sounds. 

To us who think in English, lay- 
men as well as priests, there is a 
stark, piercing reality in the sound 
of “Behold the Lamb of God” that 
no other word-sounds can convey. 
Dead indeed is the Faith whose fire 
does not glow, momentarily at least, 
to these words. Even on an English: 
thinking unbeliever there is an impact 
in these word-sounds, if made with 


experience, or from 
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reverence and conviction, that he can- 
not totally escape. But neither he nor 
the Catholic is thus affected by “Ecce 
Agnus Dei” although both may know 
“it means the same thing.” If This is 
the Lamb of God, then in His name, 
let our priests call It that, and we 
will respond! Throughout the Lit- 
urgy this reality, this trueness would 
be felt. Coordinate speech with heart 
and mind in a liturgy our English 
language can, and is worthy to carry, 
and we will truly “pray the Mass” 
with our priests. The Light of the 
Liturgy would pass into and through 
us all. Priests and people together, 
we would be as a prism, each re- 
flecting his own unique shade of color 
according to his talents, but an in- 
dispensable part of the total Light 
of the Liturgy, which is the Holy 
Spirit. 

How tragic that American 
public worship is all too often a far 
cry from this ideal! Do our priests 
and people always realize that they 
are addressing Almighty God, and 
in the Mass offering to Him again His 
Divine Son? Sunday after Sunday in 
so many of our churches, less respect 


our 


is shown than to the magistrate of 
a city court. Hurried, inaudible, slov- 
enly masses on the part of the priest 
are reflected in the people, who often 
do not give the priest (much less 
Almighty God) the liturgical or even 
common courtesy of remaining in 
their places until he, a Priest of 
God, has left the Sanctuary. We 
preach eternity, yet in the celebration 
of Mass and presentation of other 
ceremonies, one might think that time 
was of the essence. English prayers 
after Low Mass, in the Way of the 
Cross, and in remembrances for the 
dead are often “rattled” off like dog- 
geral verse, with the people vying 
with the priest in the race to finish 
the formula. Emphasis is seemingly 
on the physical action of “saying an 
Our Father” rather than on a philos- 
ophy in union with God as is ex- 
pressed so wonderfully and simply 
in the phrases of this, Christ’s own, 
prayer-example. What would His 
apostles have thought had Our Lord 
taught them to pray in the manner 
we use so often? Doubtless such 


prayers are, after a fashion, “raising 
the mind and heart to God” but the 
accompanying sound might well be 
omitted with profit to all concerned. 
What can be the reason for such con- 
ditions if it is not basically the “for- 
engendered 


mula concept,” 


sciously by the long-repeated use of 


uncon- 


a language in which we do not think? 

An English liturgy would not, of 
itself, be an automatic cure-all for 
such conditions and other distorted 
phases of our public worship. Eng- 
lish rendering will be abused at times 
by both priests and people, but the 
abuse will be evident and there will 
be a sort of control, or corrective, in 
that the people will hear their own 
slurred, maimed and realize 
how unseemly it is to so address 
Almighty God. Also, it would be the 


proverbial ounce of prevention in the 


words 


case of the priest himself. There is 
no corrective now. Who will deny 
that the general level of our public 
worship, in our services, our church- 
es, our religious art in them, and the 
like, falls far short of what it might 
and should be? Is it unreasonable to 
suppose that a dignified English lit- 
urgy, rendered worthily as it can 
and should be, would in time be a 
tremendous help in raising the entire 
physical level of our public worship, 
besides being of incalculable spiritual 
value to our people? 

There 
that are exceptions in varying degree 
to the rather wide-spread conditions 
mentioned. We who have them or 
can get to them occasionally are for- 
tunate. In some New York churches, 
for example, the presentation of the 
Liturgy is splendid in its dignity and 
correctness. The music at High Mass 
is excellent; but the people take no 
part whatever and are simply specta- 


are, of course, churches 


tors of a correctly done ceremony. 
The Epistle is not read in English, 
and as a consequence, the people gain 
nothing from those stirring words— 
put there for them, and just as ap- 
plicable today as when written. Of 
course the Epistle can be reviewed 
in English missals before or after 
Mass, but how many of our people 
do this? And even on missal readers 
at Mass, much of the impact is lost. 
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There is, however, a church in 
New York which is, within the re- 
straints imposed by a Latin liturgy, 
a model of what the church in Amer- 
ica can and ought to be. At Low 
Mass the congregation reads most of 
the Mass in English together (“Dia- 
log Mass” in Latin 1s not attempted) ; 
at High Mass, the people chant the 
Latin and make other re- 
sponses with the choir; the uncon- 
secrated elements are brought to the 
altar rail by a man and woman, sym- 


creed in 


bolic of the early Church; the actual 
money offering is collected at a fitting 
time and is handed to a priest who 
receives it with an appropriate Eng- 
lish prayer of thanksgiving and dedi- 
cation. There are no money tables at 
the doors of this church. In a word, 
everything possible is done by and 
and all is done for 
their edification, with a simplicity, 
dignity and spirituality on the part 
of priests and people that is refresh- 
ing to experience. How moving, how 
and truly marvelous it 
would be if it could be all in our 
own good English tongue, and we, 
His people, a part! 

Give us back the Mass! Take away 
this veil between us and our priests, 
and the liturgical treasures that 
should be ours; allow us, out of this 
fog, really and truly to “go unto the 
altar of God” with our priests, “‘and 
Thy people will rejoice in Thee.” 
Exhort us, in the language of our 
being, to lift up our hearts, and we 
will; then command us to “Behold 
the Lamb of God,” and we will! Let 
us hear our priests “speak in our own 
the wonderful works of 
God,” and let them, “on our dryness 
pour Thy dew.” Let there be a new 
Pentecost 


for the pec ple, 


inspiring 


tongues 


to begin among our own 
people that they may experience a 
spiritual rebirth, and so move other 
men “not of this fold” to,seek the 
reason therefor, and in ¢heir turn to 
be born again in the Light they too 
will finc. And so to unité with us in 
mind and heart’ in truly Knowing and 
leving the Christ of cus all, thinking 
ot Him, speaking to ‘Him, and -hear- 
ing of Him in diverse tongues—-but 
united in the spirit of the Liturgy— 
with our faces in the Light! 











S the echoes of the Church 
Unity Octave fade out, the 
next great event on our Gray- 

moor calendar to which all look ex- 

pectantly is the ordination of our 
deacons. This year six Friars 
be elevated to the dignity of the 
sacred priesthood on February 5th 

The rite of ordination will be admin- 

istered by His Excellency, Most Rev- 

erend Joseph F. Flannelly, newly 
consecrated Auxiliary Bishop of New 

York, in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. 

This will be the first time since his 

consecration that Bishop Flannelly 

will confer the sacred order of priest 


he rt rd. 


will 





The names of our deacons together 
with a brief biographical sketch are 
given below: 

Rev. Claver Giblin, S.A. Father 
Claver is the son of Mr. and the late 
Mrs. Charles F. Giblin of Flushing 
Long Island. Previous to his coming 
to Graymoor in 1941, he attended 
St. Agnes Academic High School and 
Queens College, both on Long Island. 
Following his profession which was 
made at St. Joseph’s Friary, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., he was sent to the major 
seminary at the Catholic University 
of America. seminary 
days, Father Claver was a member of 


During his 


the Catholic University Conference 





Father Claver Giblin, S.A. 


Father Valentine Datty, S.A. 











of Clerics and Religious and 
Chairman of the Church Unity Oc- 
tave Committee in 1948. 

His First Solemn Mass will be of- 
fered in the Church of Saint Andrew 
Avellino, Flushing, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6th. Father Alexander Beaton, 
S.A., a member of 
Mission Band, will deliver the sermon 
for the occasion. Assisting Father 
Claver at the altar will be Fr. Alan 
Mohan, S.A., as archpriest, Fr. Sim- 
eon Heine, S.A., as 


was 


our Graymoor 


deacon, and 


Fr. Terence Cummings, S.A., as sub- 
deacon 

Rev. Valentine Datty, S.A. Father 
S.A., 


Valentine, who is the son of 





Father Paul Haefner, S. A. 
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Father DeSales Standerwick, S.A. 


Mr. and Mrs. Solindo Datty, was 
born in Philadelphia and came to 
Graymoor in 1937. He received his 
education at Saint Jo- 
seph’s school, Collingdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the late Reverend Otho 
Gromoll was pastor. Father Gromoll, 
like our late beloved Father Founder, 


elementary 


had been an Episcopalian clergyman 
ind an associate of Father Paul in the 
arly days at Omaha, Nebraska. It 
was from Father Gromoll that Father 
Valentine heard of the Friars at 
Before entering Saint 
John’s Atonement Seminary at Gray- 


Graymoor 


moor, Father Valentine attended one 
year at West Philadelphia Catholic 
High School. Upon completing his 
course of studies at Graymoor he was 
clothed in the habit of 


our institute 
Saranac Lake in the summer of 
1943, and was professed the follow 


ng year. His philosophical 


ind the 


gical studies made at the 


wer 
Catholic University of America 
where he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in Philosophy. 
rae 

Besides being an active member of 
he Catholic Eviderce Guild at 


Valentine is a 
and 


Washington, Father 


iorticultural enthusiast almost 


ill of his free time at the seminary 
vas spent in beautifying our grounds. 

He will offer his First Solemn Mass 
at Saint Dominic’s Churuch, Holmes- 


burg, Philadelphia, on February 6, 


Father Bosco Schmidt, S.A. 


and on the following Sunday will 
celebrate a Low Mass in his boyhood 
parish at Saint Joseph’s Church, Col- 
lingdale. He will be assisted at his 
First Solemn Mass by Rev. Daniel 
Coonahan, who is pastor of Saint 
Church, as Archpriest. 
The deacon will be Rev. John Sie- 
lecki, pastor of Saint Stanislaus 
Church, Philadelphia, and the sub- 
deacon Rev. Urban Gillis, 
S.A., a member of the faculty of 
Saint John’s Atonement Seminary at 


Dominic's 


will be 


Graymoor. The sermon will be deliv 
ered by Rev. Theophane Murphy, 
S.A., of the Graymoor Mission Band. 

Rev. Paul Haefner, S.A. Father 
Paul is the son of Mrs. Lillian Haef- 
ner and the late Leonard W. Haefner 
of Elizabeth, New Before en 
tering Saint John’s Atonement Sem 
inary in 1938 he Sacred 
Heart High School in his home city. 
He was admitted to the n 
Lake in 


first vows in the 


Jersey 


attended 


Vitiate at 
Saranac 1943 and made his 


summer of the fol 


lowing year. While at the major sem 
inary in Washington, D. C., Father 
Paul was director of the choir for 
several years. 


His first Solemn Mass will be cele 
brated in his home parish, the Church 
of Our Lady of the Most Holy Ros- 
ary in Elizabeth, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6. The sermon will be delivered 


by the Reverend Canisius Kiniry, 





Father Eric Tampe, S.A. 


S.A., of our Graymoor Mission Band. 
Father Paul's pastor, Reverend Fran- 
cis B. Fallon, as archpriest 
and two of our Graymoor Fathers, 


will act 


Reverend Ambrose Kenney, S.A., 
and Reverend Nicholas Abitante, 


S.A., will serve as deacon and sub- 
deacon respectively. Present at Father 
Paul's and first Solemn 
Mass also will be his sister who is a 


ordination 


religious of the Community of Sisters 
of Charity of Saint Elizabeth, Sister 
Leonard Marie. She is stationed at 
present at Bailey High School, Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey 

Rev. DeSales Standerwick, S.A. 
Father DeSales is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver J. Standerwick of Brook- 
lyn, New York. He Saint 
John’s College, 1941. 
He was clothed in the holy habit of 


entered 
Graymoor, in 


our Society in 1943 and professed a 
year later. He then attended Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C., for 
his _ philosophical 
g. Each 


English in the 


theological 
summer he 
Graduate 


and 
studied 
School at 


train 


the University 

His first Solemn Mass will be cele 
brated in Saint Athanasius Church, 
Brooklyn, on February 6. Monsignor 
Peter Kelaher, the pastor, will be 
archpriest, and Father John Fleming 
will preach the sermon. Father Titus 
Cranny, S.A., present Chaplain of 
the Howard 


University Newman 
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Club in Washington, will be deacon, 
and Mr. Francis Diffley, a Maryknoll 
seminarian, will be subdeacon 

Rev. Bosco Schmidt, S.A. Father 
Bosco was born in Elma, New York, 
and attended public school in Erie 
not far from the 
acquired Saint John’s Atonement 
Seminary at Montour Falls. Entering 
Graymoor in 1941, he graduated 
from Saint John’s and entered Saint 
Joseph’s Novitiate, Saranac Lake, 
New York, as a novice July 13, 1943. 
On September 16, 1947, at the Little 
Flower Oratory, Graymoor, he made 
his final profession. 

At the Atonement Seminary, 
Washington, Father Bosco helped in 
producing many beautiful silk-screen 
posters for use on Washington street 
cars to publicize the Church Unity 
Octave. He also did much work on 
the Vineyard Forum, a publication 
of the Friar clerics. He assisted in 
outdoor activities, and especially in 
street-preaching for the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild. 

His first Solemn Mass will be at 
Saint Bonaventure’s Church, West 
Seneca, New York, on February 13. 
The deacon and subdeacon will be 
Father Aquinas Thomas, S.A., and 
Father John Baptist, $.A., respective- 
ly. The archpriest and preacher will 
be Father Charles E. Kemp, pastor of 
Saint Bonaventure’s Church, and a 
close friend of Father Bosco. 

Rev. Eric Tampe, S.A. Father 
Eric, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
man J. Tampe, came to Graymoor in 
1941. He attended Catholic Central 
High School in Hammond, Indiana, 
and Becker’s Business College in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. After 
working in the office of The Colonial 
Press in Clinton, Massachusetts, he 
entered Saint John’s Atonement 
Seminary in Graymoor. Following his 
profession of vows in 1944, Father 
Eric made his philosophical and the- 
ological studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington. At the sem- 
inary, Father was actively engaged 
in the Catholic Evidence Guild and 
in Church Unity Octave work. 

His first Solemn Mass will be of- 
fered in the Immaculate Conception 
Church, Lancaster, Massachusetts, on 


County, newly- 





$5,000.00. 


St. JUDE: G. C., N. 


$3,959.40. 
St. FRANCIS OF 
Total $3,853.55. 
St. JosePH: L. B., O., 
St. ANN: M. S., N. J., 


ASSISI: 


$10; H. F., N. J., 


Our LADY OF THE 
$1,624.89 
Our Lapy OF 
N. Y., $5. Total $992.80. 
INFANT OF PRAGUE: 
S. Dak., $5. Total $977.35 


$2.50. Total $453.15. 
Hoty SouLs: 


N. Y., $5. Total $77.25. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St MARGARET OF SCOTLAND: Montreal Group, $486.16. Total 


SacreD HEarr: B. L., O., $2; M. A., N. Y., $1 
J J 
La., $2; H. F., N. J., 


J.. 85: 
Mrs. D. G., Eire, $3.20; E. C., 


M. 8. ©. $5; I. 


$13. Total $3,466.69. 

3, Oe Total $3,221.15. 
St. CHRISTOPHER: F .DeP., Utah, $2; Mrs. E. 

M. M., Ohio, $6; E. N., Mich., $5; 

$5. Total $2,241.15. 

LITTLE FLower: E. O'C., N. Y., $2. Total $2,125.28. 

Our Lapy oF Lourpes: M. F., N. Y., $6. Total $1,890.05. 

ATONEMENT: 


THE MiracuLtous MEDAL: A. &., Pa., 
L. V.. N. ¥., Fi: 


BLESSED SACRAMENT: Mrs. E. McC., N. Y., $1. Total $529.83. 
St. ANTHONY: Mrs. M. B., Calif., $5; B. L., O., $3; Anon., 
P. L., N. Y., $1. Total $441.10. 
MorTHER LurRANa~: H. F., N. J., 
BLESSED MARTIN DE PorreEs: M. M., IIl., $5. Total $264.78. 
Hoty Famity: D. H., Pa., $1. 
Bro. Pup: H. F., N. J., $2. Total $182.30. 
ALL SainTs: J. J., Conn., $1. 
St. BRIDGET OF IRELAND: D. O'C., Minn., $2. Total $85.95. 
Our Lapy oF Fatima: A. C., Va., 


Total $4,780.70 
W., Tenn., $5; 
$2. Total 


H., La., $f; J 


McH., Conn., $4. 


ee Ae re 
R. K., N. Y., $5; J. McG., N. J., 


A. L., Mass., $3. Total 
$5; E. C., 


Anon., $2.50; J. R., 


$5. Total $289.15. 
Total $244.00. 
Total $109.85. 


$1; F. R., La., $2; A. B., 








Sunday, February 6. The pastor, Rev. 
Leo J. Shaughnessy, will be the arch- 
priest at the Mass. Other ministers 
will be the Rev. David Elwood, Rev. 
William Connor, and Rev. Andrew 
Sullivan. Rev. Germanus Tomaino, 
S.A., will deliver the sermon. 


+ & * 


Observance of the Church Unity 
Octave at Graymoor, where the pray- 
er movement had its humble origin 
in 1908, centered on the solemnities 
of the morning Mass and the devo- 
tional service in the evening, at which 
special prayers for the daily inten- 
tions were offered by the Friars, 
students, and Brothers Christopher. 
The Octave opened with exposi- 





tion of the Blessed Sacrament for a 
twenty-four hour period at the Sis 
ters’ Chapel on January 18. The same 
fathers who were to speak at the 
Friary observance outlined the vari 
ous intentions at the morning Mas 
at the Convent. 

All day and all night exposition 
also took place at the Friary, with 
constant watch the Blessed 
Sacrament for the blessings of Unity 
for all men, on the concluding day 
of the Octave. Also, on the 25th, the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was of 
fered in the Byzantine-Slavonic rite 
in the Little Flower Oratory by th 
Reverend Constantine Roskovics, pay 
tor of Saint Elias Church, Carteret, 
New Jersey, and a tertiary of the 
Society of the Atonement. 
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| By the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 
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“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


What country were the Magi from? Were they kings? 
K.B., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

St. Matthew depicts the Magi or “wise men” as com 
ing “from the East,” but telis us no more about their na- 
tive country. The term “East” may denote any country in 
the direction of the setting sun, but Persia seems the most 
probable for two reasons. First, the name “Magi” is Per- 
second, the earliest Christian art has the Magi wear 
ing Persian headdress. The Gospel does not say that the 


sian 


Magi were kings. They were members of a highly respect 
ed priestly class who pursued the study of natural science, 


medicine, astrology, and theology 


K 
Can a person who has been sick in bed for some time 
(though not dangerously ill) receive Holy Communion 
after having taken medicine or some water? 
J.N., Long Island City, N.Y. 

The Canon Law of the Church states that “the sick 
who have been confined to bed for a month without cer- 
tain hope of speedy recovery, may, with the advice of 
the confessor, receive Holy Communion once or twice a 
week though they have taken medicine or liquid food.” 

* * o* 

A Catholic girl has married a man who is not a Cath 
olic before a non-Catholic minister. They have now sepa- 
rated and she now desires to marry a Catholic. May she 
do so? V.L.B., Bronx, N.Y. 

Under ordinary circumstances a Catholic can only 
contract marriage validly before an authorized priest and 
at least two witnesses. Therefore, in the above case the 
woman was not married at all. She must now, however, 
make her peace with the Church because she has com- 
mitted the twofold offense of appearing for a ceremony 
before a non-Catholic minister, which carries with it the 
penalty of excommunication, and of living in sinful union. 

* * * 

When can it be said that a person is drunk? 

G.T., New York, N.Y. 

There are various degrees of drunkenness depending on 
the extent to which one has lost the use of reason. A 
person is probably fully drunk when he does not know 
his own name nor where he lives. However, even the 


earlier stages of drunkenness are sinful, since they lessen 
one’s free will. The evil of drunkenness lies in the fact 
that man deprives himself of the use of his mind in a 
violent and unnatural way and weakens or interrupts his 
ability to judge between good and evil. St. Paul says that 
drunkards are excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 
(I Cor. 6:10.) 
What saint is called “the Apostle of the Negroes?’ 
H.K., Bronx, N.Y. 

St. Peter Claver, a Jesuit priest who ministered to 
the unfortunate victims of the slave traffic, is often 
called the Apostle of the Negro. He chose the life, de- 
liberately dedicating himself as “their forever. 
As_ the at Cartagena South 
America he met them, bringing delicacies for the sick, 
taught them how to live or die as Christians, and at last 
died praying with his newly found Christians. Some 
300,000 Negroes are said to have been baptized by him. 

* & * x 


slave” 


slave ships arrived in 


If after confession one has forgotten the penance given 
by the priest, is it sufficient to make up a penance and 
B.G., N.Y. 


When a penitent has forgotten a sacramental penance 


say it? 


he should normally return to the confessor to ask, if he 
can do so conveniently, and if he thinks the confessor 
still remembers the case. If the confessor cannot be ap- 
proached the said penitent need not repeat the confes- 
sion; he may fulfill the likely penance, but if he has 
entirely forgotten it, he need not fulfill any; he cannot 
validly impose a penance upon himself. It is a good prac- 
tice to make sure you know the penance before leaving 
the confessional. 

When an old Catholic church is being torn down, can 
one buy and use the materials to build a small house? 

RB MT. 

Yes, they may be used for this purpose. It is only the 
using of parts of a building once consecrated for vile or 
base reasons which is forbidden. Once the building has 
been destroyed the consecration is lost, and its material 
may be used for any reasonable purpose. 





For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 


Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 


Address inquiries to: 


The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 





















HE thirteenth century was an 
age of adventure. The Far 
East, Persia, India, China, 
lured thousands from their native 
Europe in search of romance, excite 
ment, and the unusual. Across the 
mountains and over the seas travel- 
lers from every country of Europe 


sought to find new wealth, new life, 
new experiences in lands which had 
Pos 


sibly the most famous of these search 


for so long remained hidden. 
ers was the prosperous Venetian mer- 
Marco Polo, 
extensively all through the strange 
left a 


his encounters with exotic peoples, 


chant, who _ travelled 


countries and travelogue of 


bizarre customs and strange cultures 


But side by side with these trav 
ellers of fortune were messengers of 
the Cross, Catholic missioners, seek 
ing the adventure of souls 


Christ. Through 


cities of India 


winning 
the 


over 


for teeming 


and the vast 
wastes of China they pushed forward 
in the supreme longing to bring the 
faith to those who walked in dark 
ness. Certainly one of the most color 
ful of these knights of the Cross was 
the Franciscan friar, the first arch- 
bishop of Peiping, John of Monte 
Corvino. 


Little is known of John’s youth. 
Some writers think he was a soldier, 
a judge, and a doctor before entering 
the Order of Francis; however, this 
seems unlikely. More probably he was 
born about 1247, entered the Friars 
Minor as a youth, took the prescribed 
course of studies, and received the 
holy priesthood at the age of 23 or 
24. Not long after ordination we find 
him in the Orient working with the 
Brother Travellers of Jesus Christ, a 
society founded by Pope Innocent IV 
to win back the Eastern schismatics 


Marca Polo for Christ 


By Titus Cranny, 8. A. 
* 


to union with Rome and to win 
the Moslems to the true faith 
In 1279 at the age of 


over 


32 John was 


sent with several other friars into 
the East by the General, Bonagratia 
Ticlci. John carried letters for the 


Emperor of Persia and for the Great 
Khan of China 


carried on a preaching apostolate as 


and undoubtedly 


well as serving as emissary. In 1289 
John returned to Rome where he re 
ported the great success of his work 
to the Holy Father, Pope Nicholas 
IV, the first Franciscan to sit upon 
the Throne of Peter. Blessed by the 
Pope and armed with fresh letters of 
peace John once more started his trek 
eastward. Accompanying him were a 
Dominican friar, Nicholas of Pistoia, 
and a Venetian merchant, Peter Lu 
John had 
the title of Nuncio as well as letters 
to the Patriarch of Antioch, to the 
kings and rulers of Georgia, Persia, 
Armenia, Turkestan, Ethiopia, and 
China. Safely the little band reached 
Armenia 

But Nicholas, Peter 
went onward to the capital city of 
Tebris, 
houses of the Dominican and Fran- 
Orders. In 1291 the party 
arrived in India where in the space 
of thirteen months John baptized 
more than 100 souls at Meliapar, 
near Madras, in the old church of 
St. Thomas. Here John lost his priest 
him in the 


calongo, and other friars 


John, and 


Persia, where there were 


ciscan 


companion and_ buried 
church of St. Thomas. 

Then John began his long journey, 
probably by sea, around India and 
Indo-China, up along the coast to 
Cathay. With letters to the emperor, 
he invited Timur Leng, successor to 
the Kublai Khan, to 
Catholic faith. The ruler, rooted in 
refused, 


embrace the 


paganism, though he was 


not hostile to the faith. In fact for 
time John entertained thoughts that 
he might b But it 
that John’s appearance at court in his 


converted 


seen 


habit did not impress those in offici 


circles while the papal letters in Lati 


proved a source of difficulty in get 

ting across his point successfully 
The most opposition, however 

came from a group of Nestorian: 


1 small but strong hold i: 
They did 
that Friar John was a sp 
ind a perverter of men, not the envoy 
of the Pope as he claimed to be. Mis 
and but f. 
struck 


W ho had 


the city not hesitate t 


declare 


understood maligned, far 


from 


John 


dishe irtened, 


anew in the dominions of the good] 
King George—as he called him 


distance of about twenty days fr 
Peiping. The friar converted the 
and erected a beautiful church 

honor of the Holy Trinity. Mass was 
celebrated in the Latin rite but trans 
lated into the native Tartar tongue 
even the the Preface 
John 


ment 


| , 
KIn 


Canon and 


Book of 


the language of the people so that the 


and the Psalms int 
project seemed to be well on the way 
to strong development. Unfortunate 
ly, however, the king died and John 
returned to Peiping so that the new 
converts fell away through the fresh 
efforts of the Nestorians. 


Before being sent from  Peiping 
John went on trial through the mach 
inations of false witnesses. Finally, 


however, by dint of perseverance and 
zeal John proved the honesty of his 
purpose and was acquitted of each 
of the charges. His first work was t 
build a church—a project which took 
six years to complete—though he was 
still forbidden to preach. When rela 
tions became 


peaceable and 


John was received as the legate of 


more 





also translated the New Testa’| 
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In many parts of China people today work much the same as did their ancestors in the time of 


the Pope in the royal court he was 
asked to rehearse the ceremonies of 
Holy Mass. 

For 


lone in the Orient 


John 


be fe yore 


labored 
another 
Franciscan, Arnold of Cologne, re- 


eleven years 


sponded to his plea for missionaries. 
During John baptized 
ibout 6,C00 souls and had he been 


this period 


free of the Nestorian rivalry he 
would have received at least 30,000 
into the fold. Realizing that the 


infant church of Peiping needed a 
solid foundation if it were to prosper, 
the zealous man ransomed about 5( 
boys between the ages of 7 and 11 
ind taught Latin and Greek 
ind Christian Doctrine with the hope 


them 


that many of them would study for 
the priesthoc id. 

John trained these youths to serve 
in the choir. He 
translated the Psalter, the hymns of 


Mass and to sing 





breviary, and two breviaries into 


John of Monte Corvino 


their Tartar tongue. Within a short 
time the boys were chanting the Opus 
Dei just like John’s confreres back in 
the friaries of Europe. From one of 


his letters we read “Eleven of the 
boys now know our office and keep 
up choir, changing over week by 


week as in our own convents, wheth- 
er I am there or not. Many of them 
will soon be copying out Psalters and 
other similar writings by themselves.” 
Then in another place he wrote: 
“The the 
pleases the Lord Emperor very much. 
When we chant the Divine Office the 
Lord Khan is able to hear our voices 


chant of boys greatly 


in his palace. News of this wonder- 
ful fact has spread far and wide 
and it 
tainly do much to appease the Divine 


among the people, will cer- 
clemency and to draw down upon us 
God's blessing.” 

Encouraged by the way people re- 
ceived him and respected the church 


he had built, John went ahead with 
plans for a second edifice. This he 
placed about two and one half miles 
from his first building and divided his 
boys into two parts so that the Divine 
Office was maintained in both places. 
Peter of Lucalongo backed John 
financially so that he erected a splen- 
did church. He was delighted with 
the ruby cross above the tower and 
rejoiced to notice the impressicn that 
it made upon the people. This build- 
ing must have been of no mean pro- 
portions for it had workshops and 
housed at least two hundred persons. 

John gave himself earnestly to the 
study of Chinese that he 
preach to the people effectively. He 
translated the New Testament into 
the vernacular and had Old and New 
Testament put into picture 
form in order to teach the people. 
These he captioned with Latin, Per- 


sian, and Uiguric (the language of 


might 


stories 














The people of China need the spiritual help of missionaries just as much as when the true Faith burned there seven 


the Tartars) which were the various 
tongues spoken at the time 

Letters back to 
progress of his apostolate and on the 
the 


Europe on_ the 


general conditions of country 
caused a stir among the people. Pope 
Clement V was deeply impressed and 
resolved to send 


China. He 


bishops who, in turn, were to con- 


seven priests to 


consecrated these men 
secrate John as the first Archbishop 
of Peiping and the Primate of the 
entire Orient. “The Lord Pope Clem- 
ent grants this honor,” reads the doc- 
ument, “namely of being consecrated 
archbishop, to Friar John of Monte 
Corvino in order that he may con- 
secrate bishops and ordain priests and 
clerics in the provinces of the Orient. 
And furthermore, the Lord Pope by 
his own authority grants to him the 
power, that just as He, the Lord 
Pope, presides as Sovereign Pontiff 
over all bishops 


and prelates as 
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centuries past. 


Vicar, 
shall preside as Sovereign Archbishop 


Christ's so also Friar John 
over all the bishops and prelates in 
those parts, confessing at all times, 
that he the 
Pontiff.” 


of course, is subject to 


Roman 


the Fran- 
ciscan bishops and many priests set 
out for the Orient, but — sickness 
stalked the trip and three died and 
were buried in India. The rest of the 
party went on, reaching China about 
1309. They consecrated John the first 
Archbishop and Primate at once. 


In a short time seven 


Empowered with new faculties and 
jurisdiction, John set to work im- 
mediately, sending the friars to the 
principal seaports and cities to spread 
the faith, so that in time the gospel 
would radiate from these centers to 
the cities, 
towns, and villages. Three more bish- 
ops arrived from Europe so that he 


more remote regions, 





had seven suffragans, two of whom 
he kept in Peiping at all times. For 
twenty years John ruled as archbishop 
of this city, laboring incessantly for 
the spread of the light and warmth 
of the gospel, consumed with zeal for 
the souls who lived in darkness. He 


lived until 1328, when at the age of 
83 he gave up his spirit to God. His 
labors were fruitful to the extent of 


about 100,000 souls, surely a record 


as far as conversions in China. In 
dicative of John’s character is the 
simple terse statement of the Chris 
tian Alani who wrote to the Pope 
asking him to replace “Friar John 


truly a strong, holy and_ capable 
man.” 
John was not only _ physically 


strong, enduring hardships — thi 
would collapse a man of lesser stat 
ure, working for nearly fifty yeat 


among this race of people so strang 





to his own birth and training, so fa 
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from his native soil, but moreover he 
was spiritually a giant. For years he 
was isolated as far from any priestly 
companion. He had spiritual 
friend in whom he might confide, n« 
person who could the 
dificulties and the obstacles that beset 
his paths, no priest to encourage and 
and to give him the 
But 
on determinedly, incessantly carrying 
the torch of faith. His place among 
the of the 
Order is indeed a prominent one, not 
only for his 
spreading the faith, but for his holi 
as well, which is 


no 


understand 


to console him 


sacrament of Penance. he went 


missioners Franciscan 


zeal and courage in 


ness achieving its 
true recognition now that his cause 
for beatification is pending in Rome. 


John was one of the missionary 
giants of that era known as the “Age 
f Faith,” one of the heroic figures 
whose spirit lives on down through 
the centuries and particularly in the 
land of China today when the mis 
sioners of Christ, pushed back by the 
forces of irreligion and of anti-Christ 
need the determination and the per- 
severance to hold aloft the Cross in 
the of suffering, persecution, 
famine, and war. The spirit of John 
of Monte Corvino does live among 
these and it will 
continue to shine amid the distress 
and pain of the present conflict. 


face 


courageous souls 


John was a great Franciscan, an 
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Upon Thy altar 





VALENTINE’S DAY 


My heart to-day is centered on a Shrine 
Where candles softly burn, to Love Divine, 
And so I send this message, Lord, to Thee 
Patterned of a deep felicity; | 
Entwined with ribbons of eternal bliss, 
tenderly a kiss 

Veiled in breathless loveliness of lace 

Woven of the soul’s most ardent grace. 

In faith, I'd gather one, white, fragrant Rose 

And with this token of my love, enclose 

To One, Who is of Love, the Living Whole, 
as The sweet, eternal Springtide of my soul! 

—Stella 


AG 


Muse Whitehead 

















intrepid and a_ valiant 


priest. Personally he is another reason 


missionary, 


why the thirteenth century may be 
called “the greatest of centuries” 

not only for her doctors and scholars, 
her mendicant 


her saints, 


orders, her celebrated universities, her 


vigorous 


crusades and numberless charities to- 
wards the poor and afflicted. But the 
thirteenth century likewise be 
called for her 
whom John of Monte Corvino is but 


may 
great missionaries of 
one of a score who crossed whole con- 
tinents in search of souls to bring to 
the feet of Christ the King. 

Just six years after Marco Polo of 
Venice began his historic trek across 


the breadth of China in search of 


idventure and in quest of markets, 
this other traveller, John of Monte 
Corvino, journeyed over the vast ex- 
panse of plains and mountains. His 
quest was not the perishable goods 
of velvet and damasque, the linens, 
laces and tapestries of foreign lands; 
his quest was for the spiritual, im- 
morta! souls of men for whom the 
Son of God died in His drama of love 
upon the hill of Calvary. John might 
be called a trader, but his barter was 
And if Marco Polo’s in- 
fluence upon history has been im- 
portant, then great indeed was the 
impact of this Franciscan friar who 
spent fifty years in the glorious ad- 
venture of winning souls for God. 


for souls. 
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Do You Know Saint Francis? 


The Little Poor Man of Assisi has a message for everyone in the world today. 
were not unlike our own. His example has made it easier for millions of souls to follow Christ. 
Those who want to know more about Saint Francis should read: 


Tale of « Troubadour 


A popular sketch of a beloved saint by Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 


Price: TEN CENTS 


Order your copy today from THE GRAYMOOR PRESS, Peekskill, New York 


His times 
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WON'T deny it. I was all set to 
dislike Emily. My mind was made 
up—and that was that, as far as 
I was concerned. It wasn’t only the 
fact that Jimmy was our oldest son 
ind that he had married in a 


It wasn’t that he 


state 
had 


girl, scarcely asking our 


far from ours 
married the 
idvice or consent 


Call it whatever you like, I knew 


even as we were riding the train 
toward my son’s new home that 
Emily, my new daughter-in-law, 
would not meet with my approval 

In John’s quiet reticent way, he 


didn’t say much. He seldom expressed 
in opinion of anyone—and when it 


came to someone in the family, his 


lips were invariably clamped tightly 
together 

“What do you think Emily will 
be like?” I asked my husband as the 
barren branches of the 
past us in a 
white. 


trees sw ept 


pattern of black and 

He glanced up from his magazine 
ind reached over to take my hand in 
: Nora,” 
your own 


Then he 


will be everything that we 


his. “You shouldn't worry s 
he said. “Don’t you trust 


son's 


judgment?” smiled. 


“Emily 
could hope for in a new daughter,” 
he concluded resolutely. 

“T only wish I could believe that.” 

“Why can’t 
easy enough 
a 

“That's the 
thinking.” 


dear? It’s 
if you want to believe 


you, my 


trouble—this wishful 
His eyes were full of compassion 
But there was 

“You're not 
judging her before you even meet the 
girl?” 


as they regarded me 


1 sternness there too. 


A fleck of anger rose to my voice. 
“Hasn't Jim written about her?” 
“Nothing unkind,” he 


smiling. 


still 


Was 


“Oh, I suppose I shouldn't worry. 
But I do want Jim to be happy!” 





“So do I,” my 
“So do I.” 

“If the girl weren't an only child!” 
I tried to 


husband ne dded 


relax with the soothing 
rumble of the train speeding along 
the tracks. “Even Jim said she had 
been pretty well spoiled.” 


“That 
Most children are spoiled these days 


doesn’t mean anything 
Marriage can change that.” 
“But will it?” I 


“Love and children have wrought 


persisted 


greater miracles than that!” John 
said 

“And the girl is such a delicate 
little thing,” I added hastily. “Quite 


But 


try to trade on their 


young girls 
good looks. They 


their beauty is 


pretty too so many 


seem to believe that 
far more important than what is 
below the surface bs 

“Nora, Nora . 


head at me 


.” John wagged his 
“You should have had 
daughters as well as four sons. Per 
haps then your viewpoint would be 


different.” 


“That's not so!” I thought. But I 
said nothing aloud. I could distin 
guish a glimmer of impatience in 


John’s face and I allowed the subject 
to drop right there. However, my 
fears continued to churn right along 
with the train 

Well, it 
told myself. Only a few minutes more 
into the 
Jim and Emily had written 


that they planned to mect us. It 


wouldn't be too long, I 


and we would be coming 


station 


wouldn't take but a second to size up 
this girl and to sce that my suspicions 
were confirmed. 

But what if they were? I caught 
my breath at the thought. What if 
they were? What if I was right and 
Emily wasn’t the kind of girl to bring 
happiness into her marriage with 
Jim? Tears clouded my eyes as the 
idea took hold and my mind wrung 
it of its full possibilities. 

Jim caught me in his arms as I 
down from _ the 


stepped train. 


By Lynn Alexande) 


held me clos 


“Mother!” His 


while he pumped John’s hand. “Ohj 


arm 


you two look wonderful! A bit tir 
maybe—but who wouldn't after th 
long train trip? Mother, you'r 
pretty as a picture!” Then, Jim’s arr 
went out to draw his wife into tl 
circle. “And here’s another picture 
he grinned, drawing her toward me 
“A picture of the swellest wife a gu 
could have!” 

with a 


I extended my hand 


smile on my 


face. Instead of accept 
ing my outstretched hand, Emily’ 
irms went about me in a quick en 
brace and she kissed my cheek light 
shak 


instant] 


Releasing me, she turned to 

: hand. I 

that he thought she was a fine girl 
“Men can be fooled so 


“It takes a woma 


John’s could see 
easily,” | 
cautioned myself 
to perceive the true character 
another woman!” 

The excited chatter continued unti 
we reached their small apartment 
We were scarcely at the door wher 
I realized that our visit was crowding 
their two rooms to full capacity 

“You should have written that y 
so little room,” I remonstrated 


“We could have stayed 


had 
with Jim 
a hotel.” 
“It might 
fortable for you,” Emily said. 
“We'll get fine.” My. sor 


helped me out of my coat 


have been more 


along 
So Emily had thought we might 


hotel! | 


wondered if they had discussed tt 


be more comfortable at a 


before we arrived maybe even 
argued about it? 

“After four months in this apart 
ment,” Jim was saying, “we're used 


to it! No 


family!” 


claustrophobia in out 


Emily excused herself and went 
into the kitchen to prepare coffee. 

“Jim,” she called out, as I was 
“You haven't hung 
out the clothes yet “ss 

“Whoops! I almost forgot them.” 


about to join her. 
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Jim was on his feet and at the back- 
door with a dishpan full of clothes 
before I could even turn around. “Be 
back in a minute!” he called out. 
Jim’s a wonderful washer,” Emily 
said as the backdoor closed. “He has 
more scrubby-dub in his little finger 
than I have in both my hands!” 
Jim doing the family wash! I 
nearly gasped aloud. Holding down 
his job and doing hers too! I supposed 
that she felt washing clothes was be 
neath her. And the way he jumped 
at the sound of her voice! 
“Jim can too,” 


iron Emily con- 


tinued. “He's teaching me to iron his 


shirts. I'm not very good at it yet, 
I'm afraid.” 
The clinging vine type! I knew 


the kind well. They couldn’t do any 
thing the simple 
son that they didn’t want to. They 
shirked responsibilities right and left 


for plain and 


rea 


on the pretense of being unable to do 
anything. To think that my son was 


going to have to wait upon a clinging 


vine for the rest of his life! 
When Jim came back into the 
house, he began setting up the cots 


“Might as well get these up now so 


that we won't have it to do after 
dinner .” he said. “Dad, if it’s 
alright, you and I will take the cots 
in the kitchen while Mom and Emily 
occupy the bed.” 


I turned to Jim’s wife, expecting 
“No, let 
your mother and dad have the bed 
room. A cot will be fine for me.” 


her to say something like, 


She didn’t say a word. 

When the dinner hour arrived and 
Emily start 
preparation, 


made no move to the 


my suspicions were a 


positive fact in my mind. 

Finally, I offered to fix dinner for 
the four of us. 

“Oh, would you?” Emily's face 
was alight. “That would be grand!” 

I went about peeling the potatoes 
and stirring a quick pudding with 
obvious reluctance. Emily’s gaze fol- 
lowed my every move in the kitchen. 
She was at my elbow with an offer 

help—but 


to help is any woman knows, 


a kitchen is 


a one-woman job. The 


that her constant attention 


was for the 


notion 
express purpose of im- 
pressing the menfolk did not escape 
me. 

By the time that dinner was over, 
I was willing to believe almost any- 
thing of the girl 


accept the fact that our Jim had been 


I was ready to 


manipulated by a pretty face into a 
marriage that was destined for noth- 
ing but unhappiness. 

When Emily offered to do the 
dishes, Jim was at her side with a 
hasty protest. “Nothing of the sort! 
You Dad 


will get the dishes out of the way. 


girls fixed dinner and I 
It will give us a chance to catch up 
on some men-talk anyway!” 

Jim fairly ushered us into the com 
bination living room and Emily’s mild 
objections were to no avail 

I was bubbling with righteous in 
dignation by the time Emily sat down 
across from me 

“Mother,” she said timidly 


was a wonderful dinner.” 


“That 


“Thank you.” I tried to return her 
smile but my effort fell flat. 

“T wonder—if you would teach me 
to cook like that?” 

I stared at the girl in amazement. 
No clinging vine I'd ever known had 
wanted to be taught anything! Emily 
wanting to learn to cook! Was she 
joking or was this her way to com 
pensate for her lack of hospitality? 

“IT know you must think it’s awful 
that I let you cook dinner for us to- 
night,” she apologized. “But you see, 
I haven't learned how to cook yet!” 
Her flushed. “And I do 


want to learn so badly. Jim’s not too 


face was 
good in that department either. It 
takes time and practice like anything 
else, I guess.” 

I was about to answer when John 
popped his head through the door 
“You should have told us, Em 
ily!” he grinned. 


way. 
My new daughter-in-law was smil- 
ing, a bit embarrassed, but nonethe- 


less pleased. 


————S 
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John looked at and beamed. 


“We,” he emphasized, “are going to 


me 


be grandparents! But Emily is going 
to have to take extra-particular care 
of our future grandchild. From what 
Jim has been telling me, Emily has 
tried to do the work of six women. 
a kindergarten 

The kinder 


garten could find no immediate re- 


She was working in 
before they married. 
placement and because she felt that 
she owed those youngsters all that 
she could give them, she went right 
on working. I think she figured she 
would set aside her earnings for the 
John 
wagged his head in a kindly gesture 
“In addition to her kin- 
dergarten job, she has been working 
the 


future heir or heiress too.” 


of warning 


nights to fix up apartment for 


our arrival . 


Emily cut in, “If I hadn’t been all 


thumbs, I wouldn't have had any 


trouble with the two jobs. But when 
I'd 


had any experience and I always took 


it came to housekeeping, never 


the long way around. . 


Jim’s head poked past his father’s. 
“Maybe it was the long way around, 
honey, but you've accomplished mir 
acles in this apartment! Mom, you 
should have seen it when we moved 
in! You'd have thought it had never 
been cleaned since it was built! And 
there were no furnishings—Emily has 


made almost everything you see. 
You'd never recognize the place if 
you had seen it before!” 

I sank back into the depth of the 


armchair, literally bowled over. It 
didn’t add up to the portrait of my 
daughter-in-law that I'd had in mind. 
To think that I could have misjudged 
her so completely. 

“T know so little about homemak- 
ing,” Emily was saying to me. “But 
perhaps while you are here, Mother, 
you can teach me some of the things 


“And perhaps you can teach me 
some things too, Emily,” I said, cross 
ing the room to her side. “Yes, I am 
sure you can!” 





Russia --- Her Peonle and 


By Pierre Clamart 


F we Catholics have long wished 
the Russian 
world, it 1s, numerous witnesses 


to penetrate into 
tell us, because of a strangely cap- 
tivating attraction the Rus- 
sian spirit has for us. For our part 
we should not be sincere if we did 
not assert that 
apostolate in Russia was the need 
we felt to 


which 


what drew us to an 


give ourselves to these 
souls in whom we _ found—even 
though buried under disordered 


brushwood—elements of youthfulness 
and spontaneity, a wealth of devoted- 
ness, a simplicity in mutual relation- 
ships, and a real depth of mind, far 
beyond the rigorous conceptual frame- 
work in which we too often labor. 

Few people give such an impres- 
of universal friendliness as do 
the Russians. They have no peculiar 
mannerisms, no artificial conventions, 
to make the stranger ill at 
Rather have they something of the 
direct simplicity of a child or of the 
earlier ages of mankind. They almost 
entirely lack human respect, which 


sion 


ease. 


explains perhaps why conversation 
with them never induces the sudden 
restraint, the near-paralysis, of shy- 
ness. This is true not only of the 
people in genera! but of the cultured 
classes as well. 

Individual Russians rarely seek the 
limelight. All thought of comfort and 
luxury seems banished by the instant 
demands of a life which is primitive 
and hard. Helpfulness towards one’s 
neighbor is almost instinctive with 
such a people, who know personally 
what suffering is: theirs is a volun- 
tary charity without show of words, 
even though it is often rough and 
ready, too easily degenerating into 
pity. Indeed it is in this pity—lav- 
ished even on criminals—that writers 
such as Dostoievsky claim to discern 
the depths of Russia’s soul. 

Those depths, we find, retain a 





Editor’s Note: Our readers will 
find this article from the “Irish 
Monthly” of Dublin both inter- 
esting and informative. The iron 
curtain of the Communist cabal 
cannot conceal from the world the 
knowledge that the soul of the 
Russian people still thirsts for the 
things of God, 











which has 
many and 
nor even 
by deviations far from the Christian 
way of life. 


core of true Christianity 
not been obliterated by 


far-reaching experiences, 


An explanation of these facts is 
to be found perhaps in the way in 
which the Faith came to Russia. For 
Christianity found there no ancient 
culture such as those of Greece or 
Rome, no long-standing traditions or 
forms of thought to which it had 
to be adapted, but merely the ele- 
mentary culture of a primitive soci- 
ety. Or, it may be, the peculiar form 
which the Russian soul has given to 
the essentials of the Gospel message 
is explained by the extremes to which 
the Russian nature is prone. For a 
Russian is never content with com- 
promise; he gives himself entirely— 
to evil as to good; he seeks always 
the absolute—in knowledge, in love 
and is never satisfied with what is 
artificial; he rejects even the slightest 
touch of hypocrisy, no matter how 
much excused by 
custom. 


long-standing 


Such is the impression one may 
get through reading about Russia: 
living with the Russians in no way 
alters it. 

What a strange vitality the Rus- 
sians have! Their vitality is their 
whole history—it has by the mere 
play of its natural growth and its 
resistance to hardships of climate and 


Her Church 


food brought them forward in a con- 
tinuous progression, almost without 
setback, from the Principality of 
Souzdal to a Russian Empire which 
one-sixth of the inhabited 
Witness the labor, 
carried on with a rhythm of terrify- 
ing constancy, the disdain of hard- 
ship and poverty, the quasi-instinctive 
mutual help, which have enabled the 
many peoples living within the Rus- 
sian Soviet 


covers 


earth colossal 


orbit to 
form a 


now live to 
and compact bloc. 
Such qualities are products of Chris- 


gether 


tianity; indeed they are the ones it 
prizes most dearly of all. They might 
easily be regrouped under the sign 
of Charity, the virtue manifested by 
the Russians in their passionate long: 
ing for totality and the participation 
of all in salvation. Let us Catholics 
not underestimate these qualities, for 
they are authentic Christian qualities. 

Nevertheless, a great gulf separates 
us from the Russians. We speak of 
the Iron Curtain as of a modern 
development, but has it not existed 
between these Christians and us for 
eight centuries? Orthodox Christians 
and Catholic Christians . . . we have 
much in common. We adore the same 
God, the same Christ; we praise the 
same Mother of God, most of our 
saints are their saints too, and if the 
Sacred Rites differ—theirs coming 
from the Byzantine Orient, ours from 
Latin Rome—yet it is the same Christ 
we consecrate under the species of 
bread and wine, while the same 
Psalms form the substratum of both 
our Offices. And yet that gulf sepa’ 
rates us: there is no mutual penetra’ 
tion, no real brotherhood 
between us. 


sense of 


There is here a distressing problem. 
In Soviet Russia the persecution of 
the early years threw into prisons 


and concentration camps Orthodox 


as well as Catholic priests and bish 


| 
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ops, and it might have been hoped 


that common suffering would bring 


them together. In recent years, how- 
ever, and especially since 1942, there 
has been a_ reorientation of Soviet 


Government policy towards the Or- 
Whether it was be- 
cause of the war and the necessity of 


thodox Church 


reuniting all Russians in one mind 
and common accord against the en- 
emy, or because of the clearly ex- 
pressed wishes of a great section of 
the Russian 
(It is of interest to recall that in a 


census taken before the 


masses we cannot Say 
recent war, 
after years of anti-God propaganda, 
two-thirds of the rural population 
of Russia and one-third of the urban 
population had the courage, in the 
face of the known Government atti- 
tude, to declare themselves believers 
in God.) In any case, whatever the 
reason, Orthodox churches have now 
been reopened, the “Atheist League,” 
counting several million adherents, 
has been dissolved, anti-religious pub- 
lications like Bezbojnik or Antire- 
ligiozmk no longer appear. The Pat- 
riarch Alexis, succeeding to the Pat- 
riarch Sergius after the latter’s two 
years of reign, 
Moscow in 1945 
solemnity. He was given a_ palace, 





was crowned in 


with the greatest 
seminaries and even “spiritual acad- 
emies were opened in three or four 
of the principal cities of Russia, and 
in 1946 the Government permitted 
the reopening of the monasteries, now 
said to number eighty. The Patriarch 
was received by Stalin, and, judging 
by the account of an eye-witness, 
the Metropolitan Nicolas, writing in 
the Patriarchate 


Journal, he was 


given a most cordial reception. It is 
said that 30,000 Orthodox parishes 
are now functioning in the U.S.S.R. 
How and under what conditions has 
all this been possible? The question 
comes naturally, but it is not easy 
to 








in adequate reply. 

It is certain, first of all, that the 
Soviet Government has found it prof- 
itable. During the war it was import- 
ant that all should be 
silenced; the whole people had to be 
of one mind 
out of the 
Government 


resentment 


religious quarrels were 
question. Moreover, the 
used the Orthodox 
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The soul of Russia is manifest in arduous pilgrimages even 
in the face of official prohibition 


Church as an instrument of proga- 
ganda in foreign countries. The union 
Moscow of all Slavs, 
all Orthodox, was sought with the 
this 


view the Patriarch paid much-pub- 


with even of 


greatest tenacity; with end in 
licized visits to Syria and Alexandria, 
seeking the friendship of the Ortho- 
The heads of the Rouma- 


Bulgarian Churches were 


dox there. 
nian and 
brought to Moscow. Everywhere the 
representatives of the Church of Mos- 
cow emphasized the perfect liberty 
their Church enjoys in the U.S.S.R. 
It seems that Orthodox expansion is 
hand-in-hand with 


going Soviet ex- 


pansion on the cultural and _ social 
plane. 

It is certain, too, that on principle 
the Orthodox Church keeps _ itself 
from any intervention in political and 
social spheres. It praises the virtue of 
“passivity” as one of the predominant 
qualities of Christianity, and does not 
allow itself to organize any undertak- 
ing, even religious, which might ap- 
pear “reactionary” in the eyes of the 
State. Asserting that it occupies itself 
only with things spiritual, it seeks to 
accommodate itself to every régime, 
with the sole proviso that it may ex- 
ercise its Sacred Ministry, pastoral, 
ecclesiastical and liturgical. It there- 
fore leaves all education of the masses 
to the State, does no social work, and 
publishes no paper or reviews, save 





the Patriarchate Journal, which con- 
tains only spiritual articles, abstracts 
from sermons, and accounts of public 
affairs in perfect harmony with of- 
ficial Soviet this 
there is never a discordant note, more 
especially since Fascism is regarded 
as the great enemy of Christianity 
and an unbearable dictatorship, while 
the Pope and Vatican policy are ac- 


views. In matter 


cused of having been and being still 
its ally. 

Here we may notice that the Or- 
thodox Church, far from hiding its 
Catholics, rather 
proclaims it at every opportunity. Its 
Journal frequently prints highly offen- 
articles on the Pope and the 
Catholic Church. On the occasion of 
the submission of the Uniat Ruthen- 
ian Church of Galicia to the author- 
ity of Moscow, at the end of 1946, 
the three hundred years of union with 
Rome was described as a shameful 
enslavement, and all the malignant 
diatribes of the past—against the 
Pope, the Jesuits and the Uniats— 
were taken up again. This enforced 
reunion of three and a half million 
Catholics with the jurisdiction of 
Moscow may well be termed a perse- 
cution, for all the Bishops have been 
imprisoned, the churches have been 
confiscated, and of the 1,800 priests 
of the Galician Church only 150 can 


disagreement with 


sive 


now be traced, while of these 75 are 
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said to have abjured the Pope and 
to have passed over to Oriental obedi- 
ence, separated from Rome. The Pat- 
riarchate took an active part in this 
affair, and in so doing found itself 
in full accord with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, without troops, in- 
deed, the reunion with Moscow could 
not have been so easily managed. 


If the position of the Orthodox 
has thus been powerfully ameliorated 
in recent years, the same cannot be 
said of the Catholic Church. Of all 


the Catholic churches which used to 


whose 


exist in Russia and which underwent 
persecution since 1920 only two re 
main open, those of Leningrad and 
Moscow, and only one of these was 
1946—that 
head was an 
Assumptionist Father, 
whose place was taken in December, 
1945, by Father Leberge, also Amer- 
ican, but of stock. The 
Church of St. which he 
ministers, is open daily, and fervent 
Catholics follow the 


functioning normally in 
of Moscow. At its 


American 


Canadian 


Louis, in 


there. 
But their position is precarious, not 
only 


Services 


because of the 
which they are subjected, but also 
Catholic Church in 
Russia has no definite status. Besides 
age-old hostilities and an equally age 
old iron curtain of ignorance 
venting the Catholic Church from 
making known its true nature to the 
Russians, there is the question of 
The Soviet 
totalitarian as that of 
the Czars, cannot endure any “for- 


eign 


vexations to 


because the 


pre- 


Papal Supremacy 
ernment, as 


Gov- 


interference” with its subjects. 
If it accepts the Orthodox religion 
it is because it presents itself under 
the form of an autocephalous Church, 
resorting to no head outside the fron- 
tiers of the U.S.S.R., and thus fully 
and beyond all appeal circumscribed 
within Russian dominions. In the 
Papacy on the contrary it sees a 
power it cannot touch, eluding its 
domination. 


Russians must come to understand 
that Catholics in submitting to the 
Pope do so only in matters of faith 
and morals, for strictly religious and 
spiritual 
Same 


reasons, remaining at the 
loyal and faithful sub- 


jects of the State of which they form 


time 
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part. On this point the Russians have 
always shown themselves completely 
intransigent, absolutely refusing to see 
in the Papacy anything but a polit- 
ical power, never judging its actions 
except under a materialistic, strictly 
regional, and even anti-Russian light. 
. . . This is a fact of history—strange 
and sad, no doubt, but explaining in 
part the great aggressiveness towards 
the Papacy of Soviet policy in every 
country it controls. The resistance of 
the Catholic Church to Russian con- 
trol—the fact that the Pope, unlike 
the leaders of the Orthodox Church, 
cannot be led at the 
Soviet 


whim of the 


Government—greatly angers 


the Russian leaders. 


They do not realize that that re- 
sistance is due to no mere human 
motive. It is the solidity of the cor- 
nerstone which shake, 
of that stone upon which Christ has 
laid the whole Christian edifice and 
which 
must fall. 


nothing can 


against whosoever stumbles 





Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 


reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister Catherine of St. Joseph, S.N.D., 
Sister Mary Brendan, James Mulligan, 
Ann McGuire 

Sister Mary Alonzo Brennan, Annie 
Noonan, Florence Riker, Katherine How- 
ley, Jorn Kotek, Francis C. Moran, Mary 
A. J. Coutanche, Mrs. Thomas Murphy, 
Mary Cassidy, Mrs. Rose Ryan, Julia 
Ortolland, Mrs. Anna Kovalik, Mrs. Mc- 
Grail, Mrs. A. Matchett, James 
Alice Guinan, Mary Johnson 
Mrs. Anna L. McQueen, Yvonne Gra- 
vel, Lawrence D. Kiernan, Mary Chat- 
field, Catherine Murray, Mrs. Elizabeth 
O'Brien. 


Dwyer, 
Crichton, 











For Remembrance 
of 
Loved Ones 
in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of 
the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
formed for the remembrance 
of the dear dead in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 
and 
friends who have departed 
this life, you fulfill a duty of 
love and charity and bring 
down on yourself a shower of 


rolling your relatives 


spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled 
as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and par- 
ticipate in the spiritual bene- 
fits during life and after death. 
The enrollment offering is 
$5.00 for an individual or 
$25.00 for the entire family, 
and may be made in install- 
ments. 


Send offering with names 
for enrollment in the Purga- 
torial Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Ee 











